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Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  strong  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  SOFT  roseate  light  crept  in  through  two 
tall  painted  windows,  works  of  art  by  the 
same  immortal  hand  which,  in  Nurnberg, 
glorified  the'  frescoed  St.  Sibald's  with  the 
gift  of  those  wondrous  transparent  pictures 
wherein  the  colours  blend  with  such  perfect 
harmony  you  question  where  one  begins  and 
where  the  other  ends.  Zare  Landrelle  had 
bouofht  these  windows  from  an  old  convent 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  a  place  so  fallen 
VOL.  II.  15 
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into  decay,  so  poor,  that  it  parted  with  its 
treasures  for  the  golden  staff  of  life.  These 
windows  were  the  pride  of  Zare  Landrelle's 
dwelling  wherever  she  lived.  Money  was 
no  object  to  her ;  she  had  carried  them  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had  set  them  up 
in  whatever  city  she  chose  to  make  her 
home.  If  they  should  be  destroyed,  why,  she 
could  get  others  equally  perfect.  ^  What  was 
the  use  of  beautiful  things  if  you  could  not 
make  them  the  companions  of  your  life  V  she 
argued,  *  or  the  use  of  money  if  you  have  to 
exist  without  beauty  V 

It  was  necessary  to  her  that  her  surround- 
ings should  accord  with  her  tastes ;  she  had 
married  Leonardo  Landrelle  that  it  might 
be  so.  He  was  dead  now,  but  she  did  not 
care ;  the  treasures  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
collecting  survived  him,  and  would  survive 
her  too.  Afterwards,  what  mattered?  she 
would   not   know  their   fate :     she   did   not 
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know  her  own ;  she  lived  in  the  present,  and 
for  the  present. 

The  middle  window  of  this  room  was 
turned  into  a  green-house  filled  with  rare 
ferns  and  exotics  which  breathed  their 
perfumes  over  Ellis  Lyndon  in  tender  heart- 
touching  sweetness.  The  ceiling  was  a 
mosque- shaped  dome,  a  golden  vault  deep- 
set  with  jewels  of  cut  glass,  from  whose 
hidden  depths  the  many-coloured  rays, 
absorbing  each  other,  resulted  in  one  in- 
definable tint  of  soft  warm  mellowness.  It 
was  in  imitation  of  the  Tied  Castle  of  the 
Moorish  Kings  of  Granada,  the  Kal  at  at 
hamra  of  the  old  Arabic  tongue,  the  Alham- 
bra  of  our  modern  corruption. 

The  walls  of  this  room  were  covered  with 
frescoes,  faithful  copies  from  old  masters. 
Zare  Landrelle  had  chosen  her  subjects,  and 
they  were  reproduced  by  living  artists — 
personal    friends,    who,    for    love    of    their 
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patron,  strove  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
works  they  were  sent  to  copj,  and  for  the 
money  she  paid  them,  thought  neither  time 
nor  trouble  wasted  in  the  endeavour.  And 
they  succeeded  :  the  result  was  perfection,  or 
Zare  Landrelle  would  have  taken  up  a  brush 
and  blotted  them  out  with  her  own  hand. 
She  would  have  known  had  one  line  or  one 
tint  been  untrue  to  its  original.  The  floor 
was  inlaid  in  Mosaic  design,  with  many 
coloured  woods ;  there  was  no  carpet,  but 
costly  rugs  and  skins  were  spread  about  over 
it.  Each  separate  piece  of  furniture,  each 
ornament,  was  a  work  of  art,  and  everywhere 
the  eye  rested  on  costly  gems  in  silver,  gold, 
and  bronze,  gathered  together  out  of  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

There  were  statuettes  from  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  in 
Italy,  France  and  Spain  ;  they  were  chiefly  of 
ancient  workmanship,  and  all  of  untold  value. 
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Delicate  hued  specimens  of  old  Dresden 
china ;  richly  painted  vignettes  from  Sevres, 
not  a  few  of  them  bearing  priceless  copies  of 
pictm^es  by  Raphael  and  Tintoretto,  executed 
with  wondrous  skill.  Rare  Wedgwoods  of 
the  earliest  manufacture,  cups  and  jugs  which 
she  had  herself  brought  from  La  Doccia  and 
Capo  di  Monti,  all  forms  of  faultless  grace, 
on  which  the  eye  rested  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. In  another  part  of  the  room  was 
some  Etruscan  pottery  with  strange  basrelief 
moulding,  some  wonderful  Roman  terra- 
cotta jugs,  dating  back  to  the  five  hundredth 
century  before  Christ,  and  ancient  Greek 
vases  in  great  variety. 

Everywhere  there  lay  about  knick-knacks  of 
wrought  gold  and  silver  from  the  East,  glow- 
ing with  jewels,  and  rich  in  wonderful  colour- 
ing ;  and  amidst  them  all  the  hand  of  nature^ 
in  the  varied  forms  of  growing  flowers  placed 
with  lavish  profusion  in  every  suitable  corner 
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— God's  gifts,  more  perfect  in  make  and 
colouring  than  the  costliest  of  art's  treasures, 
living  creatures,  which  speak  to  us  in  words 
of  infinite  sweetness,  whispers  which  creep 
straightway  into  our  hearts  to  teach  us  a 
pure  and  holy  love. 

*  Blessed  he  God  for  jlowersJ  The  poet 
hath  said  it,  and  we,  rushing  onward, 
ever  onward,  yet  stop  a  moment  to  bow 
our  heads  and  echo  his  simple  hymn  of 
praise. 

Ellis  Lyndon  and  Zare  Landrelle  were 
not  alone.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  a 
man  bent  over  a  many-flowered  orchid, 
of  which  one  long  panicle  hung  down 
from  the  window-sill  almost  to  the  floor ;  a 
cascade  of  blossoms  white  as  the  driven 
snow.  The  man  handled  them  tenderly,  his 
thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  plant :  he  did 
not  notice  the  entrance  of  strangers,  they  had 
come  in  so  silently  through  the  open  door. 
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He  spoke  aloud  to  the  flowers,  resting  his 
lips  upon  them.  The  language  was  French, 
glowing,  poetical,  imaginatiye ;  it  bore  no 
resemblance  to  our  hard  matter-of-fact  mode 
of  expressing  our  thoughts. 

*  Little  ones,'  he  said  to  the  flowers,  '  you 
alone  are  pure  in  all  this  great  black  city ;  but 
the  air  of  it  will  kill  you  soon,  poor  pretty 
ones.  It  has  killed  her,  it  is  killing  me,  but  I 
— I  can  go  away.  You  must  stay  here,  sweet 
ones;  stay  to  grow  yellow  and  scentless,  to 
droop  and  die,  to  be  cast  away  as  worthless, 
rags,  litter,  dross,  all  that  is  an  abomination 
to  clean  hands  and  jewelled  fingers.  She 
was  like  you  once,  but  now Mon  Dieu  P 

'  Alma  !*  He  had  been  di-eaming  of  her, 
and  her  voice  startled  him,  softly  as  she 
spoke  his  name ;  he  looked  up  and  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Ellis  Lyndon. 

'  My  brother,'  she  said  to  EUis,  introducing 
the  stranger;  he  bowed  the  low  sweeping  salue 
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of  his  nation,  but  did  not  speak  or  offer  his 
hand,  and  turning  round,  he  bent  once  more 
over  the  flowers,  but  he  was  silent  now. 

If  Zare  Landrelle  was  a  strange  beautiful 
creature,   this    brother   seemed    even    more 
incomprehensible,     even     more     fascinating. 
Ellis  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
tall  graceful  figure  bending  over  the  orchids. 
He  looked  like  an  artist  of  the  old  fanciful 
type,  or  a  poet,  whose  person,  reflecting  his 
mind,  was  an  embodied  poem  which  breathed 
of  truth  and   tenderness.      Or,  were  he  an 
artist,  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  one  of 
his  own  pictures,  with  his  loose  black  velvet 
dress  all  open  at   the  throat  and   his  long 
hair   falling    in   woman's    tresses  about    it. 
His  eyes  were  soft,  but  wondrous   in  their 
dej^ths,  rich  hazel,  long  lashed  and  pencilled 
browed ;   his    hands   white,   and    perfect  in 
form  as    those    of   his  sister.     His  features 
were  regular  and  delicate,  but  not  effeminate,. 
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because  of  the  expression  whicli  lay  upon 
them,  the  manly  nobleness  of  character 
which  was  so  plainly  written  there. 

That  was  all  Ellis  could  remark  then  of 
Alma  Deroi,  for  he  left  the  room  whilst  his 
sister  was  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  a  tiny 
picture,  by  Gerard  Dow,  Avhich  lay  upon 
the  table.  Ellis  looked  at  it  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  wondering  at  the  marvel- 
lous industry  and  the  vast  labour  which  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Rembrandt  had  exjDended 
upon  even  this  tiny  painting.  Gerard  Dow^ 
at  least,  thought  nothing  which  he  undertook 
to  do  unworthy  of  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring 
it  to  perfection. 

'  After  all,  he  was  a  fool  to  waste  so  much 
valuable  time  on  what  can  only  be  seen 
through  a  lens,'  said  Zare  Landrelle  con- 
temptuously. She  was  no  lover  of  the 
Dutch  school;  she  only  purchased  a  few 
chef-d'oeuvres  by  the  most  celebrated  artists^ 
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^  not  to  appear  prejudiced/  she  said.  Ellis, 
on  the  contrary,  had  been  admiring  the 
character  of  a  man  who  could  devote  himself 
soul  and  body  to  his  work  as  Gerard  Dow 
must  have  done.  Her  want  of  appreciation 
for  beauties  which  lay  below  the  surface,  just 
because  they  were  hidden,  annoyed  him.  He 
answered  her  satirically : 

'So  nothing  is  worthy  except  what  pro- 
claims itself  to  our  individual  eye.  Nature 
wastes  a  great  deal  of  labour  according  to 
that  doctrine ;  how  can  you  expect  Art  to  be 
less  prodigal  ?  You  must  surely  make 
allowances  for  that  pardonable  vanity  which 
tries  to  act  up  to  its  own  standard  of  per- 
fection, but  is  inconsiderate  enough  not  to 
ask  whether  yon  or  I  think  that  standard  a 
worthy  one.  An  oversight  on  their  parts,  of 
<?ourse.* 

*  Voltaire  was  not  a  better  satirist  than  my 
new  friend,'  Zare  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
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his  shoulder  and  smiling  down  upon  him, 
one  of  her  cruel  beautiful  smiles,  which  made 
you  fear  her,  and  love  her,  and  tremble 
before  her.     Ellis  changed  the  conversation. 

'  You  did  not  tell  me  your  brother's  name,* 
he  questioned. 

'Alma  Deroi.' 

'  Is  he  a  poet,  or  an  artist  V 

'Both  and  neither;  he  is  a  teacher  of 
painting,  but  not  a  painter,  an  actor  of 
poetry,  but  not  a  writer.  His  whole  life  is 
an  imagination,  an  embodied  dream,  a  touch- 
ing idyl.' 

'  Can  he  speak  English  T 

'  Intelligibly,  yes,  but  imperfectly ;  imper- 
fections w^hich,  coming  from  him,  seem  to 
perfect  your  tongue  by  making  it  more 
graceful.' 

'  He  lives  with  you  ?' 

'No,  his  home  is  a  secluded  chateau  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  there  he  spends  his 
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life  in  giving  lessons  in  the  art  of  painting — 
picture -making  I  may  rather  call  it — without 
which  no  genius,  however  great,  wdll  be 
received  into  our  modern  academies.' 

^  Who  does  he  teach,  and  how  do  they  pay 
him  V  asked  Ellis  anxiously,  grasping  at  a 
straw  which  his  imagination  was  magnifying 
into  a  huge  plank  floating  by  him,  to  which 
he  might  perchance  cling  and  be  saved. 
She  laughed  aloud. 

^  Pay  !  He  would  fling  their  gold  back  into 
their  faces — it  is  not  for  gold  he  works.* 

'  For  what,  then  V 

'  For  love  of  the  man  he  would  help,  for 
love  of  the  genius  in  him  which  he  cannot 
see  die  for  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  how 
to  live.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the  greatest 
teacher  in  all  Paris.  But  he  will  only  help 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  only 
bring  forward  those  who  have  had  no  other 
master.' 
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Ellis  did  not  know  that  every  word  she 
said,  seemingly  in  answer  to  his  questions,  was 
but  the  carrying  out  of  a  preconceived  plan, 
which  she,  in  her  determination  to  force 
Elhs  Lyndon  to  her  feet,  had  fostered  from 
the  moment  he  entered  her  carriage.  Pre- 
sently he  asked  her,  in  his  off-hand  way, 

'  Would  your  brother  teach  me  V 

'  Ask  me,  rather,  could  you  make  him  like 
you  ? — or  love  is  the  word  to  use  for  him. 
Would  he  love  you  ?  would  he  believe  in 
your  genius  ? — How  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  not 
even  seen  one  of  your  pictures.' 

'  They  are  not  pictures ;  they  are  rough 
sketches,  with  certain  merits  peculiar  to 
themselves  and  certain  faults  peculiar  to 
ignorance.     I  will  show  them  to  you.' 

'  What  !  commit  yourself  to  my  mercy 
after  my  heterodox  abuse  of  Gerard  Dow 
and  my  heartless  detraction  from  the  sup- 
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posed  perfection  of  your  new  Delphic  god, 
your  Ary  Scheffer  V 

'Yes,  for  you  will  tell  me  the  truth, 
neither  sullied  by  ignorance,  distorted  by 
prejudice,  nor  cramped  by  ill-timed  mercy 
for  my  feelings.  I  ivill  trust  myself  in  your 
hands,  and  accept  your  decision.' 

'  When  will  you  bring  me  your  pictures  V 

*  I  will  send  them,'  he  said,  still  wishing 
to  keep  out  of  her  way,  apart  from  the 
influence  he  felt  she  was  exercising  over 
him. 

She  did  not  oppose  his  decision,  she  only 
worked  in  another  direction. 

^  I  wish  you  to  know  Alma,'  she  said ; 
'  you  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  him.  I  will 
send  him  to  you,  whilst  I  go  and  change  my 
dress.  You  must  not  leave  us  before  dinner. 
We  are  alone  to-night.' 

*  Thanks,  but  I  cannot  possibly  stay.  I 
have  business  at  home  ;  a  poor  man's  time  is 
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not  his  own  ;   if  he  rests   for   one  day,  he 
starves  the  next.     I  must  go  now.' 

'  Not  till  you  have  seen  Alma  then.  Be- 
member  all  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  for 
you,  if  only  you  please  his  unaccountable 
fancy.  It  were  bad  economy,  surely,  to  starve 
your  mind  when  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
feeding  it.  I  tell  you  that  it  lies  in  your 
own  power  to  rise  or  fall  from  this  moment. 
I  shall  see  you  again.' 

She  was  gone,  and  he  felt  constrained  to 
stay  on.  What  if  she  had  spoken  the  truth, 
and  that  this  was  the  dawn  of  that  new  day 
for  which  he  had  hoped  and  looked,  and 
failing  to  find,  had  well-nigh  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  Something  told  him 
that  it  was  so.  Something — it  might  be 
Alma  Deroi's  spiritual  face,  or  the  tones  of 
his  low  musical  voice,  which  sounded  so  clear 
and  true,  so  like  a  heavenly  inspiration  ;  or 
it  might  be — but  Ellis  Lyndon  knew  it  not 
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— that  love^  the  great  ruler  of  everything — 
love,  which  has  swayed  the  destinies  of  a 
nation — love,  which  has  made  kings,  and 
brought  princes  to  the  dust,  which  from  time 
eternal  has  governed  the  human  race,  leading 
them  to  heaven  or  to  hell — that  this  love  was 
the  power  which  held  him  spell- bound,  and  so 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life  for  ever 
and  for  ever. 

Outside  the  room  Zare  Landrelle  said  to 
her  brother  Alma,  whom  she  met  in  the 
passage  : 

^  That  is  the  man  I  told  you  about ;  now 
you  see  what  will  does — he  is  here.  I  stand 
face  to  face  with  my  destiny.  Go  to  him, 
and  remember  what  I  told  you.' 

She  spoke  in  French,  her  native  language. 

*  I  know  you,  Zare,  and  I  obey,'  replied 
Alma,  walking  towards  the  room  in  which 
Ellis  Lyndon  was  waiting  for  his  coming. 

It  was  no  hardship  to  wait  in  such  a  place. 
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surrounded  with  wonderful  things ;  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  taste,  side  by  side 
with  some  of  the  most  glorious  works  of  art 
which  the  world  has  produced  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present.  There  were  no  pictures 
on  the  waUs,  because  of  the  frescoes,  but  on 
the  tables,  in  the  cabinets,  everywhere,  there 
lay  about  miniature  gems  from  the  hands  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  tiny  pictures  of  which  every  inch  was 
valued  at  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  These 
miniature  paintings  were  Zare  Landrelle  s 
particular  fancy ;  she  travelled  all  over  the 
world  seeking  for  them,  and  it  was  her  pride 
that  in  all  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome,  she 
had  seen  no  collection  to  equal  hers.  Her 
gallery  for  larger  paintings  was  in  another 
room,  built  for  them,  and  sacred  to  them 
alone ;  a  place  where  the  light  and  the 
colouring  was  made  for  the  pictures,  and 
where  no  other  objects  disturbed  the  eye  or 
VOL.  II.  16 
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the  thoughts  from  the  full  appreciation  of  the 
creations  of  our  artists'  brains,  the  outpouring 
of  their  souls,  the  precious  gifts  of  their 
hands. 

When  Alma  Deroi  came  into  the  room^ 
Ellis  had  in  his  hand  a  tiny  Madonna,  painted 
by  Jacopo  Palma  (II  Vecchio),  a  new  treasure 
which  Zard  had  brought  with  her  when  she 
returned  from  her  last  winter's  visit  to 
Florence — beautiful  shadowy  Florence  ;  that 
city  of  repose  and  dreams,  of  palaces  and 
tombs,  wherein  the  past  is  present,  and  the 
present  past;  Florence,  the  pride  of  the 
Medecis  !  The  parent  of  Italy's  painters  !  The 
nursery  of  her  art !  Ellis  Lyndon  wondered 
whether  he  should  ever  stand  face  to  face 
with  her  glories,  and  say  :  ''  The  dream  of 
my  life  is  accomplished — I  am  here  in 
Florence.' 

Alma  stood  behind  him,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 
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'  Is  that  what  you  call  beauty  V  he  asked, 
speaking  broken  English  now,  and  touching 
the  little  madonna  in  her  jewelled  frame. 

His  question  accorded  with  Ellis's 
thoughts ;  he  had  been  trying  to  discover 
wherein  the  merit  of  the  picture  lay. 

^  I  suppose  it  has  some  virtue ;  but  my 
ignorance  cannot  discover  it,'  Ellis  an- 
swered. 

'  Come,  and  I  will  show  you  what  your 
wisdom  can  discover  without  the  aid  of 
books ;  what  has  beauty,  without  the  help 
of  a  golden  setting  or  precious  stones.  You 
will  start,  and  wonder,  and  exclaim  :  '^  The 
marvel  of  it  is  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
man's  secrets."     Come.' 

Alma  passed  his  arm  within  Ellis's,  and 
led  him  up  to  the  case  of  orchids ;  he  lifted 
one  from  amongst  them,  and  set  it  before 
EUis. 

'  Look,'  he  said,  raising  up  the  face  of  a 
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waxen  flower  ;  ^  this  plant  grows  only  in  one 
spot  on  the  earth,  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
Its  pollen  lies  buried  at  the  bottom  of  this 
long  narrow  tube,  so  far  down  that  no  insect 
can  reach  it — none  away  from  its  native 
place.  We  cannot  fertilise  it.  But  in  the 
same  volcano  is  found  a  fly,  with  a  long  hair- 
like proboscis,  so  long  it  can  pierce  down — 
down,  and  reach  the  precious  seed,  and  carry 
it  away,  and  lay  it  on  the  other  flowers.  The 
insect  exists  only  with  the  orchid,  the  orchid 
only  with  the  insect ;  they  were  created  for 
one  another,  to  carry  out  the  great  scheme 
of  reproduction.  Is  it  a  perfect  work  ?  dites 
moi,  mon  ami.' 

*  All  the  works  of  nature  are  perfect.' 
'  In  that  case,  what  more  can  art  do  for 
you  V 

'  Two  things  ;  it  can  teach  us  to  compre- 
hend nature,  and  by  making  nature  sympa- 
thetic with  and  appreciable  to  the  mind  of 
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man,  teach  him   the  essence  of  purity  and 
truth.' 

*  Pardon ;  my  mind  wanders,  I  do  not 
follow  you.' 

*  An  artist  represents  those  parts  of  nature 
which  are  closest  to  the  human  sympathies — 
those  which  find  an  echo  in  the  human  heart, 
those  which  accord  with  human  love  ;  and 
these  because  of  their  kinship  with  our 
human  nature,  first  make  themselves  felt  by, 
and  afterwards  become  a  part  of,  that  nature, 
which  they  ennoble  by  their  purity  and  truth. 
Ours  is  the  privilege  to  discover,  and  to  prove, 
what  are  those  parts  of  nature's  perfect  whole 
which  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  imper- 
fect mind  of  man,  and  so  will  best  work 
towards  its  perfection.  Into  the  handhng  of 
these  parts  we  throw  the  life  of  our  fellow 
feeHng,  the  voice  of  our  sympathy  with  our 
brothers ;  our  minds  influence  theirs,  and 
together   we    fall    down    and    worship    the 
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source  of  our  mutual  and  spiritual  delight — 
the  creator  of  nature  and  of  art,  the  origin 
and  the  destination  of  our  being — our  God.' 

There  was  a  silence.  Ellis  spoke  as  he 
had  never  spoken  before.  Some  new  in- 
fluence seemed  to  be  upon  him,  giving  him 
the  power  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words 
fearlessly,  as  though  he  were  alone  in  the 
old  washhouse  at  Littlefield.  Alma  laid 
both  his  hands  upon  Ellis's  shoulders,  and 
bending  over  him  said,  almost  in  a  whisper  : 

^  You  would  be  a  painter,  Zare  has  told 
me ;  you  would  be  great,  with  a  name  like 
the  sun  to  illumine  the  earth.  Come  to  me 
to-morrow.  Bring  me  all  you  have  ever 
done,  all  you  have  tried  to  do,  and  for  the 
rest — coniiez  vous  a  moi.' 

'  What  will  you  do  for  me  V 

'  All  you  wish.' 

'  But  you  take  me  at  my  own  valuation. 
How  do  you  know  I  have  any  one  of  the 
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elements  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  name 
and  fame  in  these  days  of  great  demands  and 
severe  criticisms  f 

'  How  do  I  know  that  flower  is  an  orchid  ? 
It  has  certain  distinctive  characters  common 
to  all  its  kind.  I  have  learnt  them  once — I 
know  them  always.  If  I  meet  it  here  in  a 
pot  under  a  glass  case,  if  I  stoop  and  pluck 
it  from  the  green  meadows  of  England,  if  I 
tear  it  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  the 
giant  ferns  in  the  jungles  of  the  tropics — 
partout,  partout — it  is  the  same,  a  rare  plant 
worth  cultivating — the  artist  and  the  orchid. 
II  n'y  a  pas  moins  de  gloire  a  discerner  le 
bon  et  le  beau  qu'a  I'imaginer.  You  under- 
stand our  lano'uao-e  V 

*  Xo ;  they  only  taught  me  Latin  and 
Oreek.  So  worthless  an  accomplishment 
as  interchano-e  of  ideas  with  men  whose 
ways  of  life  are  not  our  ways  was  beneath 
their    consideration.      What    can    any    one 
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desire  beyond  his  own  accepted  greatness^ 
the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and  Hberty  to 
think  himself  one  of  a  superior  race,  which 
must  inevitably  swallow  up  all  others  sooner 
or  later.  This  being  so,  why  trouble  our- 
selves to  learn  a  foreign  language  or  read  a 
stranger's  works,  why  trouble  ourselves  about 
anything  which  is  not  ourselves  V 

Then,  seeing  a  look  of  extreme  dismay  on 
Alma  Deroi's  face,  he  added  sarcasti- 
cally : 

*  That's  what  our  good  old  county  families 
say,  you  know.' 

'  Stop,  stop  !'  Alma  interrupted,  laying  his. 
hand  gently  on  Ellis's  lips ;  ^  you  are  not  just^ 
your  condemnation  is  more  ungenerous  than 
the  self-esteem  you  would  impute  to  them. 
Your  English  families  are  not  all  so — oh  no  ; 
no,  they  have  large  minds,  your  countrymen ; 
you  do  not  know  them.  Your  type  is  un- 
true— a  bent  one,  an  injured  one.     You  are 
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wrong  to  use  it.     I  thought  you  nobler,  mon 
ami.' 

Ahna's  beautiful  face  looked  inexpressibly 
grave  and  sad.  He  wa«  disappointed  in  Ellis ; 
he  had  discovered  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
which  until  now  had  lain  hidden — an  asperity 
which  jarred  painfully  upon  Alma's  tender, 
generous  nature.  But  it  mattered  not;  he 
had  promised  Zare,  and  she  must  be  obeyed. 
There  was  no  stronger  ruling  power  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  than  his  sister's  im- 
perious will.  And  yet  he  was  older  than 
she ;  his  love  for  her  the  forbearing  love  of 
a  father  for  his  spoiled  child,  whom  he  would 
fain  turn  back,  if  it  were  possible,  from  the 
serpent-infested  road  which  she  in  her  reck- 
lessness has  elected  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ellis  did  not  stay  long  in  Zare  Landrelle's 
house  that  evening ;  he  intended  never  to 
remain  after  the  object  for  which  he  came 
there  was  accompHshed.  He  had  decided  on 
constituting  himself  Alma's  pupil,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  must  pass  so  many  hours  of 
every  day  in  her  house  ;  but  he  need  not  be- 
come intimate  with  the  woman  towards  whom 
he  felt  himself  drawn,  the  woman  he  feared, 
the  woman  he — Loved.  Such  love  must  be 
crushed  down,  stamped  out,  destroyed  by 
means  fair  or  foul ;  it  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  misery  to  himself,  and  greater  misery  to 
Enid,  for  should  she  know  of  it,   it  would 
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wreck  all  her  fair  young  hopes,  and  wither 
her  poor  young  love.  For  she  was  true  to 
him  still ;  he  knew  it,  and  he  thanked  her  for 
her  faith.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  if  you  know  that  some  one 
thing  is  good,  some  one  creature  true,  some 
one  faith  in  you  unshaken  still.  He  had 
needed  such  support,  and  he  found  it  in 
Enid's  love. 

He  blessed  her  for  the  priceless  gift,  but 
he  could  never  return  it  now.  Not  in  the 
same  glowing  coin  perhaps,  he  argued,  self- 
persuading,  but  he  could  repay  her  a  thousand 
fold  in  the  changeless  metal  of  sincere  affection, 
of  absolute  trust.  She  would  not  discover 
the  difference  between  his  gift  and  hers  ;  she 
was  too  untutored.  But  he  must  keep  apart 
from  Zare  Landrelle.  Nevertheless,  he  took 
his  pictures  to  her ;  she  looked  at  them  one 
after  the  other,  examined  them  closely,  and 
said : 
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'You  have  the  power,  ElHs  Lyndon,  I 
only  doubt  the  will.' 

*What  do  you  mean?'  he  asked 
angrily. 

'  The  will  to  overcome  all  obstacles ;  to 
persevere  in  the  face  of  disappointment ;  to 
die  struggling,  but  never  to  give  up  the 
struggle.' 

*What  makes  you  suppose  I  should  do 
otherwise  V 

'Let  us  look  at  the  facts,  and  draw  our 
deduction.  These  pictures  have  lain  in  a 
box  for  twelve  months,  they  would  never 
have  come  out  of  it  had  not  I  insisted  on 
disinterring  them  ;  you  had  forgotten  them.' 

*  No,  I  was  only  waiting.' 

*  Waiting  for  what  V 

'  For  a  favourable  opportunity  to  call  them 
into  life  again.' 

'  And  what  ruling  power  has  a  casket  of 
favourable  opportunities  to  scatter  in  your 
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particular  pathway,  so  that  you  have  only  to 
stoop  and  pick  them  up,  and  use  them  at 
your  will  ?  Opportunities  are  scarce,  you 
must  be  independent  of  them.' 

'  And  starve  !'  he  said  ironically. 

*  Yes,  starve  if  need  be ;  a  hero's  death  is 
at  least  as  honourable  as  a  cow^ard's  worthless 
life.  How  much  would  any  person  be  the 
worse  for  your  loss,  unless  you  have  made 
yourself  of  some  account  to  him  ?  Many  a 
brave  soldier  has  been  shot  down  like  a  dog 
in  the  battle-field ;  but  that  has  not  prevented 
others  coming  forward  and  fighting  and 
being  shot  down  too  possibly ;  but  some  one 
conquers,  and  the  rest  died  gloriously.  Life 
is  only  a  great,  bloody,  smoky  siege ;  every 
one  must  fight,  but  only  a  few  take  the 
citadel,  carry  off  the  trophies,  and  return 
home  to  peace  and  enjoyment.  They  have 
passed  through  fire  and  water,  they  have  the 
scars  of  sword  wounds  and  shot  wounds — 
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scars  which  are  a  glory  to  them  after  the 
battle  is  won.     Do  you  understand  me  V 

*  I  understand  that  you  believe  me  wanting 
in  moral  courage.' 

'  I  believe  that  your  moral  courage  wants 
fostering,  encouraging,  developing.  Like  any 
other  attribute,  it  falls  into  decay  for  lack  of 
exercise.  That  courage  is  an  element  in  your 
nature,  and  in  the  nature  of  every  man,  who 
can  doubt  ?  but  unfavourable  conditions  may 
have  prevented  that  element  from  developing 
itself  into  a  substance ;  it  requires  some 
exterior  power  to  force  it  forward,  some 
physical  power  to  bring  it  into  action,  the 
nerve  force  of  your  brain,  doubtless  ;  the 
muscular  power  of  your  hand,  the  strength 
of  your  bodily  resistance  to  all  opposing 
forces  ;  and  so  backed  up,  your  moral  courage 
will  assert  itself.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  word 
this   woman    uttered   was    spoken   with   an 
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intense  sympathetic  warmth ;  there  was 
nothing  repellent  in  her  reproofs :  they  only 
seemed  to  force  you  nearer  to  her,  because  of 
her  knowledge  of  your  nature.  Even  Ellis, 
intolerant  of  correction  as  he  had  always 
been,  quick  to  resent  personal  interference — 
Ellis,  with  his  curious  state  of  mind,  his 
misanthropic  way  of  viewing  life,  could  not 
sneer  at  her  reproofs,  or  crush  them  under  a 
fire  of  withering  sarcasm,  as  he  had  been  used 
to  answer  his  mother's  or  his  sister's  remon- 
strances. Zare  placed  him  in  her  brother's 
hands,  and  wisely  left  him  there. 

For  several  days  she  did  not  even  see  him 
on  his  visits  to  Alma  Deroi's  improvised 
studio. 

So  Ellis  gave  up  working  for  the  Racer, 
or  rather  it  gave  him  up,  for  it  sank  one 
day,  and  the  w^aters  of  impecuniosity  closed 
over  its  head.  Fred  Gal  way  disappeared 
from  the  lodgings,  leaving  no  notice  of  his 
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•whereabouts,   and   Ellis  was    again   thrown 
upon  his  own  resources. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  get  a  footing  friend- 
less, moneyless,  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in 
the  land  ;  and  another  to  keep  a  place  in 
which  you  have  been  set  up  and  propped  up ; 
a  spot  in  which  you  have  been  glorified  for 
twelve  months.  The  Racer  had  pronounced 
Ellis  Lyndon  an  authority,  it  had  flaunted 
his  name  in  extra  large  type,  it  had  pushed 
him  in  every  way — honestly  and  dishonestly. 
It  was  dead  now,  but  he  was  alive;  men 
knew  his  name,  they  had  acknowledged  his 
talent  as  an  essayist,  they  had  condescended 
to  admire  his  works,  even  as  they  appeared 
in  ^  that  rascally  Racer!  They  were  not  loath 
to  transfer  his  services  to  more  respectable 
ground.  He  now  contributed  to  several  of 
the  leading  magazines  in  London,  and  so 
earned  a  livelihood  ;  scanty,  indeed,  a  mere 
pittance,  but  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
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together;  and  he  had  hope  to  support  him 
now.  Once  more  art  became  the  ruUng 
passion  of  his  hfe ;  once  more  he  had  dreams 
and  aspirations;  the  manhood  within  him 
lived  and  he  was  happy — excitedly,  wildly, 
restlessly  happy  —  so  that  he  sometimes 
longed  for  the  peace  and  repose  of  those  old 
days,  side  by  side  with  Enid,  in  the  doctor  s 
cottage. 

For  gradually  and  imperceptibly  he  crept 
into  Zare  Landrelle's  life.  At  first  he  only 
went  to  her  house  to  study,  gi'adually  he 
lino-ered  there,  talkino-  to  her  or  Alma,  after 
the  lessons  were  over.  Then  he  dined  with 
them  alone,  later  with  a  few  friends  ;  at  last 
he  became  one  of  their  circle.  Here  he  met 
men  who  were  congenial  spirits;  here  he 
made  a,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing artists  of  the  day ;  here  he  could  converse 
without  restraint  or  fear  of  misconstruction. 
It  was  not  rank  heresy  in  this  house  to  put 
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forward  a  new  idea  or  to  support  an  old  one. 
It  did  not  look  upon  itself  as  the  law-maker 
and  law-giver  for  all  mankind.  There  was 
no  narrowness  of  mind,  no  bigotry  amongst 
the  men  or  women  with  whom  he  now  lived, 
for  it  had  become  his  life.  The  few  hours 
he  spent  at  his  lodgings  now  were  accounted 
nothing  ;  they  were  generally  passed  in  sleep, 
with  dreams  of  his  new  awakening.  It  was 
not  existence  now,  it  was  a  fervid  positive 
life ;  his  body  lived,  his  mind  lived,  and  the 
throb  of  his  life's  pulsation  beat  all  too 
quickly  for  the  swift  passage  of  the  hours. 

After  his  lessons  with  Alma  were  over, 
Zare  always  came  into  the  room,  and  looking 
at  his  work,  gave  him  her  opinion  upon  it. 
Then  their  talk  drifted  away  into  other 
channels ;  they  had  so  many  interests  in 
common.  She  would  sit  by  his  side  in  the 
waning  light,  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
figures  on   her   painted  windows,  and  with 
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the  mystic  influence  of  their  surroundings 
she  mingled  the  subtle  essence  of  Love.  She 
wished  him  to  learn  gradually  the  strength 
of  her  passion  for  him,  she  having  found  out 
that  it  was  echoed  with  all  the  force  of  his 
impetuous  nature.  She  knew,  too,  that 
something  stood  between  her  and  him ;  that 
he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  hide  from 
her  the  existence  of  his  love.  She  had  never 
before  met  with  a  man  so  strong  to  master 
himself  '  I  must  discover  the  stumbling- 
block,'  she  said  ^  and  remove  it.'  But  how  ? 
he  had  given  her  no  clue  to  any  past  which 
could  be  strong  enough  to  stand  between  a 
man  and  his  love,  and  of  the  love  for  herself 
she  was  certain. 

His  manhood  had  kept  him  from  express- 
ing it  in  words,  but  no  human  power  could 
change  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  of  his  lips, 
the  electric  love-touch  of  his  hands,  the  love- 
tones  of  his  voice.     Zare  knew  them  all,  for 
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tliey  were  all  responsive  to  her  own — 
tlirillingly,  burningly  responsive.  Poor  Enid  I 
poor  trusting  little  Enid !  She  had  had  no 
power,  with  all  her  true  young  passion,  to 
call  forth  one  such  look  as  he  raised  to  Zare 
Landrelle's  beautiful  face  daily,  hourly; 
Enid,  with  all  her  warm  willing  kisses,  had 
never  given  him  one  moment  of  the  delirious, 
reckless  happiness  he  found  in  the  mere 
presence  of  this  other  woman. 

Enid  was  forgotten  now ;  yet  he  was  true 
to  his  faith*  with  her,  and  her  name  had 
never  reached  Zare's  ears.  It  was  still  a 
sacred  treasure,  to  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
rough  handling  of  world-wise  men  and  women 
— a  jewel  made  for  him,  and  him  alone.  He 
would  wear  it  some  day  for  all  people  to  ad- 
mire, but  not  now  ;  such  a  jewel  would  never 
grow  dim  by  keeping.  That  was  the  reason- 
ing of  his  brain,  while  his  heart  only  cursed 
the  mistake  which  had  bound  him  to  Enid 
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Osborn.  It  kept  him  apart  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  love  for  Zare ;  it  made  him 
a  traitor  to  himself.  He  tried  not  to  think. 
It  became  easy  to  forget.  He  lived  in  the 
present,  and  the  leaf  of  the  past  was  doubled 
over,  so  that  neither  he  nor  others  could  read 
what  was  printed  thereon.  He  had  not 
written  to  Enid  for  six  months. 

Ellis  visited  other  studios  now,  and  saw 
how  other  men  worked ;  they  were  all 
interested  in  the  strange  form  his  genius 
took,  they  all  foretold  a  briUiant  future  for 
him.  With  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  Elhs 
wished  to  paint  a  picture,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  it  into  the  next  academy — the  ulti- 
matum of  every  young  artist's  desires — but 
Alma  forbade  it.  With  a  master  s  right  to 
control  his  pupil,  he  insisted  that  no  picture 
of  Ellis's  painting  should  be  seen  by  the 
public  for  the  next  two  years.  Elhs  was 
forced  to  promise  obedience,  or  his  teacher 
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would  have  given  up  the  self-imposed  task 
of  showing  him  the  science  of  art,  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  artists,  the  construction 
of  a  picture.  They  were  things  necessary  to 
his  success.  He  was  wise  enough  to  know  this> 
and  submitted  himself  to  Alma's  direction. 

The  essence  of  his  life  at  that  time^ 
was  an  overmastering  passion,  which  pas- 
sion pervaded  every  line  produced  by  his 
hand ;  there  was  an  intensity  of  conception 
in  all  his  subjects  which  made  you  wonder 
what  manner  of  man  could  have  created 
them,  and  a  force  of  execution  which  startled 
you.  Alma  had  never  interested  himself  in 
any  one  from  whom  he  expected  so  grand  a 
reward  for  his  trouble,  the  satisfaction  which 
a  great  mind  feels  in  having  opened  a  path- 
way for  another  and  greater  mind  towards 
the  light  of  the  notice  of  those  greatest  minds 
which  rule  the  earth. 

And  Zare  taught  him.     She,  with  her  vast 
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and  perfect  knowledge  of  ancient  art;  she, 
who  was  brought  up  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  Eaphael,  Correggio,  Murillo,  Titian, 
Rubens  and  others,  in  the  cities  of  their  birth 
or  adoption  ;  she,  whose  religion  from  her 
earliest  childhood  had  been  the  worship  of 
these  men  through  their  works ; — she  poured 
out  the  full  measure  of  her  knowledge  for 
Ellis  Lyndon's  gratification.  She  implanted . 
in  his  soul  a  desire  so  intense  to  visit  the 
spots  sacred  to  the  memory  of  these  men, 
the  cities  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  their  hands, 
that  sometimes  he  would  cry  out  in  very 
bitterness  of  his  spirit,  because  of  his  own 
inability  to  move  from  the  place  to  which  he 
was  bound  by  the  chains  of  poverty. 

'  Shall  I  never  escape  ?  am  I  a  prisoner 
for  life  ?  may  I  not  know  what  other  men 
know,  or  see  what  they  have  seen  ?  and  for 
no  better  reason  than  the  resentment  of  an 
unjust  parent,    his   personal   hatred   of  the 
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child  who,  of  all  the  others,  is  most  like  unto 
himself/ 

^  Possibly  that  is  the  reason ;  he  does  not 
care  to  have  his  own  faults  held  up  for  his 
own  admiration.  Be  independent  of  him,' 
Zare  had  answered. 

She  wished  him  to  feel  the  gall  of  his 
poverty,  that  he  might  be  the  more  easily 
persuaded  for  his  soul's  sake  to  take  up  the 
riches  she  was  offering  him,  to  accept  this 
only  release  from  the  life  of  enforced  degra- 
dation and  endless  struggles  which  lay  before 
him  if  once  she  cast  him  off.  But  he  was 
safe;  she  had  sworn  to  marry  him;  and  if 
her  life  were  spent  in  the  endeavour,  it 
would  not  be  relinquished  save  in  death 
alone. 

Zard  Landrelle's  love  was  of  a  kind  of  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  Alma  Deroi 
knew  it,  and  he  prayed,  in  the  seclusion  of 
his  own  room,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross — 
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'  0  Sainte  Mere  de  Jesus,  aie  pitie,  aie 
pitie  pour  lui !' 

He  saw  the  danger,  but  he  was  powerless 
to  avert  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

And  so  the  end  came ;  let  those  condemn 
him  who  may ;  men  will  have  charity ;  they 
know  their  own  temptations,  and  women 
know  their  power  over  men.  All  have  seen 
men  conquered ;  many  have  triumphed  fiend- 
like over  their  discomfiture,  and  many  have 
blamed  them  for  their  weakness.  To-day, 
and  yet  another  host  will  sit  in  judgment 
on  Ellis  Lyndon,  or  more  likely,  will  con- 
demn him  without  judgment.  Be  it  so; 
facts  are  unalterable  ;  what  was  done  cannot 
be  undone  because  we  would  make  a  hero 
of  a  mortal. 
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Zare  Landrelle  discovered  his  secret. 

It  was  one  evening  after  they  had  been 
together  the  whole  day,  hving  in  the 
sympathy  of  their  mutual  tastes.  They  had 
spent  the  last  hours  at  the  National  Gallery^ 
making  a  study  of  the  features  of  different 
artists.  She  had  been  pointing  out  to  Ellis 
effects  and  their  causes,  showing  how  the 
hfe  of  the  painter  influenced  his  work,  and 
how  the  nationality  of  each  picture  was 
stamped  upon  it  unmistakably.  It  was  an 
absorbing  subject,  and  led  them  far  back 
into  an  imaginative  past.  The  romance 
of  a  half- forgotten  poetry  stirred  their 
hearts,  and  coloured  their  feelings  with 
sentiment. 

They  came  home  under  the  influence  of 
this  waking  dream ;  and  tired  with  a  pleasant 
lassitude,  they  sat  down  in  two  arm-chairs,, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  open  window,  where 
the  evening  breeze,  blowing  over  the  flowers^ 
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carried  their  perfumes  into  the  room  in 
soft,  fitful  gusts  of  sweetness. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  nearly  dark ; 
the  tinted  light  from  the  jewelled  roof  fell 
down  softly  upon  their  heads.  They  two 
were  alone  in  the  house.  Zard  had  deter- 
mined to  cast  her  die;  determined,  more- 
over, that  rightly  or  wrongly  the  throw 
should  win  her  game. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Ellis  V  she 
said,  after  a  long  silence  ;  she  always  called 
him  Ellis  now. 

He  had  been  thinking  about  Enid,  and 
he  could  not  answer  her  immediately. 

'  My  thoughts  are  my  own,'  he  said  at 
last,  but  there  was  none  of  the  old  bitterness 
in  the  reply. 

*  I  can  read  them,'  she  answered 
gravely. 

'  No,  it  would  require  a  mesmerist  to  do 
that. 
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'  Listen  ;'  she  came  and  stood  behind  him^ 
and  rested  one  arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 
A  hand  hung  over  his  shoulder  close  to 
his  lips,  as  his  head  lay  back  on  the 
cushion;  she  spoke  very  low,  and  her 
voice  trembled  with  emotion :  *  You  are 
thinking  of  some  past — some  thoughtless, 
foolish  past,  which  stands  between  you 
and  a  glorious  future.  Have  I  read 
aright  V 

It  was  a  random  shot ;  it  might  have  a 
thousand  interpretations,  but  she  thought 
that  one  of  them  would  surely  take  the 
form  of  a  truth  to  him.  It  did ;  for  the 
warmth  of  her  hand  glowed  on  his  lips,  and 
her  head  bent  so  low  that  her  hair  touched 
his  cheek. 

'  Yes ;  I  was  a  fool  once,'  he  answered 
dreamily ;  '  but  what  is  the  use  of  regrets  ; 
Ayhy  should  we  struggle  impotently  against 
the  irretrievable ;  we  can  only  ignore  it  for  a 
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time ;  it  forces  itself  upon  us  at  last,  and 
we  stand — Where  we  placed  ourselves,'  he 
added  hastily. 

'Ellis,'  moving  her  hand  till  it  touched 
his  cheek,  and  speaking  lower  still,  '  have 
you  ever  loved  V 

He  started,  and  tried  to  move  away  from 
her,  but  yet  he  only  seemed  to  be  drawn 
closer ;  his  lips  rested  on  her  hand — he  did 
not  speak. 

*  If  you  could  love  as  I  can  love,'  she 
whispered,  '  no  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth 
could  stand  between  you  and  the  satisfaction 
of  that  love.  Yours  must  be  a  poor  thing, 
which  will  let  some  imaginary  chain  bind  it 
down  to  submission,  even  to  your  own  will. 
Tell  me  the  metal  your  fetters  are  composed 
of,  and  I  will  fix  them  upon  myself;  I  will 
see  what  they  can  do  towards  teaching  me 
that   I   am  not  to  have  the  thing  I  desire. 
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We  of  southern  blood  are  less  amenable  to 
reason.' 

*  But  if  honour  kept  you  silent,  how 
then  V 

^Honour  sliould  keep  me  silent  now;  the 
honour  of  my  sex;  but  love  is  stronger. 
Ellis,  if  I  were  not  as  certain  of  your  love 
as  of  my  own,  I  would  not  speak.  If  I 
did  not  know  you  poor,  myself  rich  ;  if  I 
did  not  feel  your  pride  rebelling  against  the 
notion  of  offering  yourself,  homeless,  penni- 
less, as  the  husband  of  a  rich  woman,  I 
would  not  have  spoken — not  though  my 
secret  had  killed  me.  But  I  do  know  it 
all ;  your  eyes  and  your  hands  have  spoken 
it.  I  know  too  that  you  have  riches  which 
far  outweigh  my  w^orthless  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver — dross,  which  can  be  picked  up  by 
the  veriest  fool  in  creation,  if  his  speculations 
be  lucky,  or  his  parent  a  millionnaire.  But 
your  possessions    are    given    to    few — your 
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mind,  your  intellect ;  I  would  barter  my  soul 
and  all  my  money  to  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  them  mine,  My  husband's !  Who 
would  not  deem  it  a  higher  honour  to  be 
the  wife  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
painters,  than  to  be  the  richest  woman  ill 
the  kingdom?  Ellis,  you  love  me,  you 
cannot  deceive  me,  see  how  your  lips  are 
burning  upon  my  hand,  see ' 

*  Stop !  for  God's  sake  stop  !  you  know 
my  secret,  keep  it,  and  learn  another  before 
you  drive  me  mad.  I  cannot  marry  you. 
not  for  any  of  the  reasons  which  you  suppose 
were  holding  me  back ;  I  am  engaged  to 
another.' 

*  But  you  do  not  love  her  V  she  questioned, 
assuming  a  wild  terror  at  his  confession, 
but  knowing  full  well  he  did  not.  This  was 
indeed  the  answer  she  had  expected  from  him, 
this,  or  one  of  a  like  nature. 

'  I  respect  her  above  all  living  creatures, 
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he  said  distinctly,  still  believing  his  honour 
strong  enough  to  protect  him. 

'  Respect !  you  will  marry  a  woman  you 
respect  whilst  your  love  is  another's.  Would 
you  tell  her  this  V 

'  She  will  never  ask  me.' 

*  Strange  honour,  truly,  which  would 
deceive  a  woman  so  far  as  to  wTong 
her,  but  would  not  make  a  confession 
to  save  her  from  being  so  deceived,  so 
wronged.' 

*  I  cannot  argue  with  you ;  I  swore 
to  be  true  to  her  so  long  as  she 
shall  be  true  to  me.  I  will  keep  my 
oath.' 

There  was  a  cold  hard  determination  in 
his  tone  which  frightened  her;  she  had 
never  heard  him  speak  so  before.  A 
moment,  however,  and  she  formed  a  new 
plan.     Kneeling  by  his  side,  she  folded  her 
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hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  up  passion- 
ately into  his  face. 

'  Ellis,  Ave  love    one  another ;  let  us  pity- 
one   another ;    or   pity    me,    and  teach    me 
if  you  can  to  see   this   thing   in   the   light 
you  see  it — show  me  why  you   are    bound 
to   marry   a   woman  you  do  not  love;   tell 
me  how  you  bound  yourself  to  her.     I  am 
not  willingly  blind  ;   I   will  acknowledge  the 
truth — if  I    can.     Anyhow,    I    will    argue 
myself  into   your   way   of  thinking,    and  I 
will  love  you   silently.     I    will   never   pain 
you   again,    Ellis,    never,    never.     See    how 
your   hand   trembles  ;   teach  me  to   be   less 
cruel   to   you ;   let   me   at   least  sympathise 
with  you.     Tell  me  the   story  of  your  love 
for  this   woman,    for    I    suppose   you  loved 
her  once  ;  let  me  be  your  friend.     I  can  bear 
anything  if  I  see  that  you  are  acting  in  true 
honest  manliness.     Tell  me  about  her,  Ellis, 
or  what  interest  you  had  in  her.     You  and  I 
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are  one  by  the  power  of  our  love  ;  let  us 
feel  that  it  is  so,  that  we  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other,  that  our  souls  at  least 
are  bound  together  if  our  bodies  must  be 
separate.  EUis,  there  are  tears  in  your 
eyes  ;  let  me  comfort  you.' 

She  pressed  her  lips  softly  upon  each  of 
his  eyelids,  and  she  held  both  his  hands  in 
hers.  He  knew  nothing  but  that  she  was 
there,  bidding  him  unburden  his  mind ;  he 
felt  nothing  but  the  grasp  of  her  hand,  and 
the  soft  warmth  of  her  lips,  which  had  so 
lightly  touched  his  burninor  eyes.  He  bent 
his  head  over  her,  and  in  the  darkness  told 
the  whole  story  of  Enid's  childish  mistake, 
of  her  love,  her  trust,  her  infinite  faith. 

'  And  so  long  as  she  is  true  to  me,  I  will 
be  true  to  her.  I  swear  it !'  he  ended,  taking 
a  solemn  oath,  and  pronouncing  his  own  sen- 
tence untempered  with  mercy. 

And  he  believed  that  he  was  condemning 
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Zare  Landrelle  to  share  it.  Together  they 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  that  reckless  passion 
which  had  grown  up  between  them ;  together 
suffer  in  silence  ;  for  Ellis  vowed  that  love 
should  never  again  be  spoken  of  between 
them — never  until  Enid  Osborn  should 
become  the  wife  of  another,  or  till  she 
should  cease  to  love  him,  and  thereby  set 
him  free.  He  did  not  say  so  to  Zare,  but 
he  no  more  believed  in  Enid's  constancy  than 
he  believed  in  that  of  any  woman.  She 
might  be  true  to  him  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
it  was  woman's  nature  to  change  a  dozen 
times,  and  to  marry  without  love  after  all, 
possibly.  Why  should  Enid  be  different 
from  the  others  ?  Some  rich  handsome 
man  would  make  love  to  her,  and  the  poor 
worn-out,  shabby-looking  idol  would  be 
tossed  away  to  make  room  for  this  new 
golden  god  at  whose  feet  she  may  intend  to 
kneel — for  a  time — till  he  too  shall  cease  to 
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fascinate  her  imagination ;  cease  to  be  as  beau- 
tiful as  she  thought  him,  or  as  thickly  gilded, 
or  as  unobtrusive.  For  he  must  not  be  too 
exacting,  this  idol  of  women ;  he  must  give 
all,  and  expect  nothing.  He  must  sit  at  the 
foot  of  her  pedestal  and  reflect  dignity  on  her 
surroundings,  and  nod  approvingly  at  all  he 
sees  her  do.  If  he  fail  in  these  his  duties, 
he  is — '  Well,  only  dethroned,  and  another 
reigns  in  his  stead,'  Ellis  Lyndon  said,  gibing 
at  the  hollowness  of  Hfe. 

Nevertheless,  he  believed  Enid  far  removed 
from  such  meanness  of  sovereignty,  such 
petty  pride  of  conquest.  But  she  was  a 
woman,  and  woman's  constancy  was,  he 
said,  a  meaningless  word,  expressing  a 
quality  which  never  existed,  and  never 
would  exist.  Here  also  his  deductions 
were  drawn  from  his  sisters,  and  from  a 
narrow  circle  of  acquaintance  round  about 
Littlefield ;  from  tales  of  faithlessness  other 
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young  men  had  told  him,  and  from  a  few 
instances  which  had  come  under  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  On  these  he  had 
founded  a  theory,  and  theories  were  Ellis 
Lyndon's  religion  in  those  days. 

He  was  only  just  beginning  to  discover 
that  there  is  some  slight  difference  between 
theory  and  practice. 

He  was  only  now  passing  into  manhood. 

He  did  not  regret  that  he  had  told  his 
secret  to  Zare,  for  she  never  once  tried  to 
argue  that  he  was  wrong,  as  he  had  feared 
she  might.  She  made  her  whole  feelings  and 
sympathies  one  with  his.  As  he  viewed  his 
conduct,  so  she  feigned  to  see  it  also ;  she 
accepted  her  disappointment  with  an  heroic 
courage — a  noble  submission.  She  knew  it 
was  an  agony  unspeakable  to  him — the  keep- 
ing of  this  vow  ;  she  saw  it  written  in  his 
contorted  features,  in  the  death-like  white- 
ness of  his  face,  in  the  closely  compressed 
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lips  and  the  clenched  hands.  All  her  love 
for  him,  which  was  real — hideously  real,  for 
it  frightened  herself  with  its  intensity — went 
out  in  woman's  tenderest  sympathy  for  his 
sorrow,  in  infinite  silent  pity  for  his  blighted 
life  ;  a  pity  which  seemed  to  him  no  insult, 
for  it  was  only  perceived,  not  spoken,  the 
yearning  pity  of  an  intense  love. 

He  felt  himself  blessed. 

He  told  himself,  indeed,  that  Zare  would 
never  be  his  wife ;  but,  in  truth,  he  could 
not  have  believed  it,  or  why  did  such  perfect 
peace  fall  upon  him  as  he  sat  there  silent 
in  the  dim  light,  which  only  showed  him  the 
outline  of  her  form. 

He  held  her  hand  still,  grasping  it  tightly, 
with  a  grasp  which  told  her  of  the  strength 
of  his  love.  No  tender  words  passed  between 
them,  no  passionate  kisses,  no  embrace.  She 
had  mastered  herself  for  the  moment,  that 
she  might  find  a  fuller  enjoyment  by-and-by, 
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a  happiness  of  her  own  making.  Zare  was 
not  sorry  for  this  opposition ;  she  gloried  in 
a  fight,  in  a  hardly  won  conquest.  Before 
she  knew  hi^  secret,  she  had  almost  washed 
that  he  had  not  loved  her  so  naturally  ;  she 
would  have  liked  the  excitement  of  compel- 
ling his  affections,  the  exercise  of  her  own 
determination,  of  her  power  to  bend  every* 
creature  to  her  will.  That  had  been  denied 
her ;  but  something  else  was  given  in  its  place. 
An  intricate  scheme — difficult  of  execution, 
and  dangerous — gloriously  dangerous,  a  fight 
worth  fighting  to  the  death. 

She  loved  him  Avith  the  first  love  of  her 
life.  There  was  no  pretence,  no  imagination, 
no  romance  ;  she  was  not  a  young  girl  to  be 
misled  by  a  fancy.  She  had  always  known  her 
own  power  of  loving,  and  had  only  wondered 
when  it  would  be  called  into  life.  She  found 
out  now.  Kight  and  wrong  were  meaning- 
less terms  to  her.     From  childhood  she  had 
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known  no  other  guiding  power  than  her  own 
desires,  her  own  will.  She  was  reckless  of 
consequences  always.  Her  love  was  as 
dangerous  as  her  hatred ;  to  satisfy  one  or 
the  other,  she  would  have  slain  an  innocent 
thousand  in  whom  she  had  no  personal 
interest.  But  to  all  who  had  become  a  part  of 
her  own  life  Zare  was  generous  and  true  ;  she 
had  never  injured  a  friend,  and  there  were 
around  her  hundreds  of  men,  and  women  too, 
whom  she  had  saved  from  the  tribulation  of 
desolation ;  hundreds  whom  she  had  picked 
naked  out  of  the  mire  of  hopelessness,  and 
set  them  clothed  upon  the  hill-top  of  pros- 
perity. 

She  was  not  all  bad,  this  woman. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

That  night,  when  EUis  was  returning  to  his 
lodgings,  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
His  brother  Roscoe  stood  by  his  side. 

Captain  Lyndon  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world,  too  sensible  a  man,  to  carry  about 
the  rod  of  his  family's  disputes ;  he  had 
enough  to  do  with  his  own  business,  he  never 
interfered  with  theirs.  When  he  had  heard 
of  Ellis's  expulsion  and  the  reason;  he  only 
said  'unlucky  devil,'  and  threw  the  letter 
into  the  fire,  thanking  Providence  that  he  did 
not  live  at  home.  The  subject  passed  out  of 
his  mind ;  but  when  chance  brought  him  face 
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to  face  with  Ellis  sauntering  slowly  up 
Hegent  Street,  he  had  no  wish  to  cut  his^ 
brother,  so  he  said  : 

*  Hullo,  old  fellow  1'  and  caught  hold  of 
him. 

EUis  had  been  dreaming,  and  would  have 
passed  E,oscoe  unnoticed.  Ellis  was  not 
glad  to  see  his  brother;  his  feeling  for 
Roscoe  was  active  dislike — almost  hatred ; 
E-oscoe's  for  him,  a  passive  indifference. 
But  there  was  no  escape. 

*  How  are  you  V  said  Elhs,  in  his  old 
morose  way,  which  he  had  almost  lost  of  late. 

'  Not  well — not  at  all  well.  Army  life  in 
England  is  enough  to  kill  any  man.  Such 
quarters  !  such  an  everlasting  grind  ! — hke  a 
horse  in  a  mill.  Governor  wants  me  to  cut 
it,  and  hve  near  home.  Not  so  sure  that  I 
shan't ;  no  chance  of  any  more  promotion  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  Governor  wants  me 
to  marry  and  settle  down.    He  says  the  little 
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Osborn  girl  has  a  fancy  for  me,  and  I'm  not 
altogether  mdifferent  to  her ;  she's  one  of  the- 
right  sort — make  a  good  wife.  Yes,  my  dear 
fellow,  next  time  Ave  meet  I  shall  probably 
be  doing  the  respectable  down  at  Littlefield, 
with  a  house,  and  wife,  and  etceras.  Gover- 
nor's getting  old,  you  see ;  wants  help  on  the 
•estate.  There's  nothing  else  to  be  done  for 
it.  Oscar's  a  child  ;  and  you,  like  a  young 
idiot,  must  needs  go  and  cut  your  own 
throat.  You  should  never  be  caught  in  that 
kind  of  game,  my  good  man,  it  doesn't 
pay.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  Ellis,  with  a  sneer ;  '  now 
listen  to  me,  Roscoe.  I  stood  your  insolence 
once — I  was  defenceless.  Now  I  am  in- 
dependent of  you,  and  of  them  all,  and  I 
will  not  stand  it ;  keep  yourself  out  of  my 
way,  please.' 

Ellis  tried  to  pass  on,  Koscoe  prevented 
him. 
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i  XT. 


Now  don't  be  a  fool ;  I  shan't  quarrel 
with  you,  so  there  !  I  wasn't  preaching 
high- class  morality.  I  was  only  giving  you 
friendly  advice  about  greater  prudence  in 
future.  If  I  offended  you,  all  right,  go  to 
the  devil  your  own  way — I  won't  interfere 
again.  Only,  if  you'll  take  my  advice  on 
another  subject,  you'll  just  knuckle  down  to 
the  governor  a  bit ;  he'll  forget  all  about  it  in 
a  month,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  As  it  is,, 
he  has  cut  you  off  altogether — in  the  future  I 
mean.  I  did  my  best  to  argue  him  out  of  it, 
but  he  says  he  will  change  as  soon  as  you 
choose  to  ask  his  pardon,  or  some  such  rot. 
Of  course  it's  unjust,  and  all  that,  but  one 
must  give  way  a  little  to  an  old  man's 
fancies.  As  his  will  stands,  you  have  not  a 
halfpenny.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this.  You 
can  soon  make  it  all  right — a  little  palaver 
and  apparent  submission,  and  there  you  are. 
He  thinks  he  sits  upon  me,  you  know ;  quite 
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a,  delusion  on  his  part,  bnt  it  doesn't  pay  to 
quarrel  with  one's  bread  and  butter,  even  if 
it  is  rather  thickly  peppered.  Think  better 
•of  it,  old  fellow.' 

'  Thank  you,  again.  I  shall  not  give  way 
an  inch.  If  he  likes  to  ask  me  to  return 
home,  and  treats  me  properly,  and  makes  the 
others  treat  me  properly,  I  will  go.  I'm  not 
such  an  idiot  as  to  pretend  that  I  don't  care 
about  getting  my  rightful  share  of  his 
money.  I  would  have  it  if  I  could,  but  I 
won't  stoop  to  beg  for  it.  It  is  for  him  to 
ask  my  pardon.  The  whole  thing  was  a  lie.  I 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  girl, 
except  painting  her,  and  if  I  had,  it  was  not 
his  business.  I  object  to  further  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  or  on  any  other  relating 
to  the  past — good-bye.' 

*  You  are  in  one  of  your  beastly  morose 
moods ;  it's  no  good  trying  to  reason  with  you, 
I  know  that  of  old.     The  mater  always  said 
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you  might  as  well  try  to  argue  with  a  mule  ; 
by  Jove  I  she's  not  so  far  wrong.  Well,  I 
don't  take  up  the  family  cudgels,  remember, 
and  when  I  am  married,  and  master  of  the 
Stone  House,  you  are  welcome  to  come  and 
see  us.' 

'  You  are  most  kind,' — in  the  same  satirical 
tone. 

'  I  don't  expect  Enid  Osbom  will  refuse 
me ;  but  one  never  knows — women  are 
strange  animals ;  there's  no  calculating  upon 
them.  She  was  one  of  the  few  girls  you  ever 
condescended  to  Hke,  I  believe.' 

'  She  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  re- 
spected.' 

'  Flattering  to  your  family,  certainly !  but 
agreeable  to  me,  since  I  prefer  that  my  wife 
should  be  approved,  even  by  you.  I  have 
some  respect  for  your  opinion,  you  see,  and  if 
you  were  not  such  a  misanthropical  young 
fool,  there's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  pull 
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along  well  enough  together,  especially  when 
the  governor  demises.  Poor  old  boy  1  he  is 
rather  peppery,  but  you  shouldn't  take  any 
notice  of  him;  I  don't.' 

'  Have  you  finished  ?  because  I  am  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  my  work ;  good-bye,  I 
wish  you  luck  with  Miss  Osborn.' 

Ellis  laughed  aloud  as  he  walked  away ;  he 
was  feeling  very  bitter  and  hating  all  the 
world.  This  grim,  corpse-like  joke  had 
escaped  him  unwittingly.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  diabolical  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  he  drew 
mental  pictures  of  the  family  rage  when 
they  should  hear  that  he — Ellis — was  pre- 
ferred before  his  handsome  soldier  brother, 
by  the  girl  they  had  all  intended  for  his  wife 
for  the  last  five  years. 

Of  course,  Enid  would  tell  them  her 
reason  for  refusing  Koscoe.  That  would  be 
the  supreme  moment  of  his — Ellis's — triumph. 
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and  he  laughed  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  at  the  anticipation. 

And  so  the  moment  of  Enid's  trial  was  to 
come  now,  he  thought,  soon,  in  a  week  or 
two.  The  new  beautiful  gilded  idol  was  to 
be  offered  her ;  the  heir  of  the  thousand 
acres,  the  type  of  human  perfection,  the 
darling  of  his  mother,  the  pride  of  his  father, 
handsome,  straight-nosed,  round-eyed,  full- 
lipped,  silken-moustached  Captain  Lyndon. 
A  man  she  had  known  from  childhood,  and 
romped  with,  and  kissed  and  liked  as  a 
brother.  A  man  she  could  not  but  respect, 
from  all  outward  semblance  of  goodness. 

There  was  nothing  on  earth  which  could  or 
should  stand  between  them — except  himself 
— Ellis — that  everlasting  stumbling-block  to 
all  their  domestic  bliss. 

He  laughed  again.  He  walked  more 
quickly,  and  he  threw  his  head  back 
defiantly.       He     had    wished    for    revenge 
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always ;  this  would  be  of  the  subtlest  kind, 
made  for  him,  and  skilfully  adjusted  by  other 
hands  than  his  own. 

If  ever  Ellis  Lyndon  felt  like  a  devil  it 
was  on  that  evening ;  he  remembered  it  long 
afterwards,  and  the  laugh  w^ith  which  he  had 
wished  Roscoe  success  with  Enid  Osborn. 

But  he  went  home  and  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  then,  from  out  the  '  cave  in  the  hollowed 
mountain,  the  silent  spot  covered  by  fogs 
mingled  with  darkness,  before  whose  doors 
poppies  bloomed  in  abundance,  and  herbs, 
from  the  juice  of  which  the  humid  night 
gathers  sleep,  and  spreads  it  over  the 
darkened  earth ;  from  out  the  silent  palace, 
where  there  is  no  door  in  the  whole  dwelling 
to  make  a  noise  with  the  turning  of  the 
hinges,  no  porter  at  the  entrance ;  from  the 
soundless  chamber  in  which  unsubstantial 
dreams,  as  many  as  the  harvest  bears  ears  of 
corn,  the  wood  green  leaves,  the  shore  the 
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sands  thrown  up  ; — from  out  this  palace  of 
his  sleeping  father,  Morpheus,  the  skilful 
artist,  stole  ;  he,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
dexterous  to  mimic  the  gait,  the  countenance, 
and  the  mode  of  speaking,  and  the  words, 
too,  most  commonly  used  by  any  one."'' 

And  he,  creeping  to  the  bedside  of  Ellis 
Lyndon,  wore  the  form  and  likeness  of  Zare 
Landrelle.  And  side  by  side  with  her  Ellis 
lived  over  ao^ain  that  intense  half  hour  in  which 
his  hand  had  clasped  hers,  and  her  voice  had 
intoxicated  him  with  its  drug-like  sweetness. 
Lived  in  the  wanino:  Horht,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  wings  of  art^  in  the  cushioned  chair,  with 
her  hair  falling  upon  his  face  as  she  bent  over 
him.  The  dream  was  more  perfect  rapture 
than  the  reality,  for  no  form  of  a  plain,  good, 
loving  woman  came  to  raise  her  soft  sad 
eyes  to  his — no  little  Enid,  whom  as  a 
sister  he  would  have  worshipped,  bade  him 

*Ovid. 
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be  silent  and  control  his  passion,  because 
it  belonged  to  her  alone.  No,  the  dream-god 
assumed  but  one  shape  that  night,  the  form 
of  the  glowing,  soul-stirring  beauty  of  Zare 
Landrelle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  sun  was  setting  over  the  distant  hills  of 
the  moor.  Enid  could  see  them  from  her 
bedroom  window,  with  their  tor  -  crowned 
summits  black  against  the  crimson  sky, 
like  grim  monsters  rearing,  up  their  heads 
in  anger. 

She  watched  the  colours  rise  and  spread 
and  die  away  one  by  one ;  she  was  sad  at 
heart.  ElHs  had  not  written  to  her  for  six 
months.  She  had  had  no  news  of  him.  He 
might  be  dead,  or  dying  of  starvation  in  the 
great  friendless  city.  And  she  was  so  power- 
less to   help    him  ;  that   was  what   grieved 
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her — her      own     utter     inabihty     to     save 
him. 

She  was  poor,  her  father  was  poor,  they  had 
nothing  but  their  truth  to  give  him,  and  that 
would  not  make  him  Hve  or  become  great, 
or  cause  other  men  to  notice  him.  She  did 
not  question  whether  he  loved  her  still;  that 
was  not  part  of  her  thoughts.  What  mattered 
it  ? — her  faith  was  unshaken,  her  belief  in  his 
ultimate  success  unaltered. 

She  herself  was  not  part  of  the  question. 
If  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  without  her, 
let  it  be  so.  It  did  not  alter  her  love.  She 
would,  Scylla-like,  have  cast  herself  into  the 
sea  and  become  a  €old  hard  rock^  could  it 
have  benefited  him ;  or  she  would  have 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  to  have 
proved  him  spotless. 

Her  love  was  perfect  in  the  strength  of  its 
unselfishness.  She  only  wished  that  he 
might  bring  forth  the  mighty  works  which 
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were  already  created  in  his  brain ;  she  only 
cared  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  great ; 
she  only  prayed  that  his  intellect  might  not 
perish  in  its  infancy,  before  other  men  knew 
of  its  existence.     She  only  believed  in  him. 

She  was  thinking  of  him  apart  from  her- 
self, when  they  told  her  she  was  wanted 
downstairs.  A  stranger — a  lady — had  called 
to  see  her.  It  was  probably  some  new 
patient  of  her  father's,  she  thought,  someone 
she  had  never  seen,  and  had  no  wish  to  see. 

But  Enid  smoothed  her  hair  and  dried  her 
eyes,  and  went  to  the  parlour.  A  glare  of 
brilliant  sunHght  poured  upon  her  as  she 
opened  the  door.  It  blinded  her;  she  walked 
up  to  the  window  and  pulled  down  the 
green  shutter  and  looked  for  her  visitor. 
She  was  on  the  sofa — a  creature  as  beautiful 
and  as  dazzling  as  the  sunlight  ;  a  woman 
on  whom  Enid's  young  eyes  had  not  strength 
enough  to  look — Zare  Landrelle. 
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Enid  took  the  chair  opposite  her,  after 
having  bowed — a  little  formal  school-girl  bow 
at  which  Zare  smiled  internally ;  but  she  was 
too  good  an  actress  to  be  seen  to  notice  her 
audience. 

*  I  have  come  from  London/  Zare  began, 
*  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Miss  Osborn.* 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Enid  nervously. 
She  had  never  been  shy  before,  but  this 

woman  frightened  her,  she  felt  so  small  and 
insignificant  and  ugly  by  her  side.  Yet 
Enid's  was  a  lovely  Madonna-like  face.  Zard 
almost  envied  her  its  pure  classic  simplicity. 

'  I  have  come  from  Mr.  Ellis  Lyndon/ 
Zar^  said,  wishing  to  see  at  once  what  sort 
of  love  this  girl  bore  him.  She  hoped  to 
startle  her,  and  throw  her  off  her  guard. 

'  From  him  I  Oh,  is  he  ill  *?  is  he  dying  ? 
does  he  want  me  ?  I  will  go  to  him — yes, 
now  at  once.  I  am  not  afraid  ;  only  tell  me 
where  he  is.' 
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'  No,  no  ;  he  is  not  ill — not  physically,  at 
least — but  still  he  does  want  your  help.' 

'  How  ?  What  can  I  do  for  him  1  Did 
he  send  you  to  me  V — anxiously. 

'  No  ;  he  does  not  even  know  I  have  come. 
He  must  never  know  it.  Do  you  hear  V  she 
said  severely,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Enid.  *  He 
must  never  know  it.' 

'  Yes,  I  hear  you.' 

She  was  shaking  hke  a  little  aspen  leaf. 
Zare  knew  now  what  kind  of  love  she  had 
to  deal  with  ;  it  was  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. 

'  He  is  not  physically  ill,  as  I  told  you, 
but  his  condition  is  worse ;  he  is  poor,  help- 
less, friendless.  In  the  struggle  to  Hve  his 
intellect  lies  rotting,  or  will  rot  if  you  do  not 
save  him.' 

'  But  how  can  I  ?  I  am  poor,  I  know  no  one 
in  all  London.  Are  you  come  to  tell  me  what 
I  can  do,  or  only   to  make  me  wretched  by 
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the   knowledge    of  my   powerlessness.     Tell 
me  quickly,  please.' 

*  I  am  come  to  show  you  how  you  can 
save  him — first,  then,  if  your  love  is  true, 
you  would  give  your  life  for  his  V 

'  Yes ;  but  why  put  forward  such  an 
absurd  supposition  ? — these  is  no  possible 
way  of  dying  to  save  another  in  these 
days.' 

*  I  will  be  clearer  :  you  would  forfeit  your 
happiness  for  his  V 

'  Oh  yes,  willingly ;  but  that  is  impos- 
sible. How  could  my  being  unhappy  prosper 
himr 

^  Listen  to  me.  Poverty  is  his  curse — it 
will  be  his  tomb.  Suppose  he  could  be  saved 
by  your  giving  him  up  V 

Enid  flushed  angrily. 

^  Do  you  suppose  I  am  thinking  of  marry- 
ing him,  and  dragging  him  down  into  worse 
poverty? — of  making  myself  a  stumbling-block 
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in  his  path  ?  You  are  mistaken.  I  have 
scarcely  any  hope  of  ever  becoming  his  wife, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  my  wishing  to  give 
him  any  help  which  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  give.  I  conclude  from  your  questions  that 
he  has  told  you  about  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  he  has ;  now  hsten  again.  If  he 
could  be  saved  by  marrying  a  rich  woman — 
one  who  would  throw  him  into  the  midst  of 
the  w^orld  of  art,  who  would  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  leading  artists ;  one  who, 
by  the  power  of  her  money,  could  push  him 
forward,  make  known  his  name,  perfect  his 
education — in  short,  bring  to  him  the  only 
happiness  he  can  ever  know,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  desires,  the  completion  of  his  soul's, 
ambition.  What  say  you? — should  he  marry 
her  r 

'  It  would  depend ;  even  to  gain  all  this- 
T  could  not  bid  him  marry  unless  he  loved 
the    woman      A    loveless   life   would   be    a 
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greater  evil  than  one  of  struggle  and 
poverty/ 

She  believed  this  to  be  a  perfectly  sup- 
posititious case^  and  she  was  treating  it  as 
such.     The  next  question  staggered  her. 

'  And  if  he  loved  the  woman  who  could 
«ave  him  ? — what  then  V 

Enid's  pale  cheeks  flushed  and  grew  deadly 
white  again ;  she  caught  hold  of  the  back  of 
a  chair.  Her  lips  trembled  so  that  she  could 
not  speak,  but  at  last  she  gasped : 

*  If  he  loved  her — oh  yes  !  then  he  should 
marry  her ;  but — but  he  does  not,'  she  said 
confidently. 

*  And  how  do  you  know '?  He  is  not  here, 
•child,  under  your  eyes.' 

*  I  know,  because  he  loves  me  ;  I  know  he 
would  have  told  me  himself  had  it  been  so — 
had  he  changed,  I  mean.' 

'  And  if  I  tell  you  he  does  love  another, 
that   he  loves  this  rich  woman  who    would 
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devote  her  life  to  him,  who  loves  him  pas- 
sionately, Tvho  can  and  will  save  him  from 
worse  than  death — from  poverty,  oblivion^ 
madness  ?     You  do  not  answer  me/ 

'  Because  you  are  mistaken.  Let  me  sea 
the  woman  and  ask  her — let  me  ask  him^ 
and  if  he  says  so,  I  will  believe  ;  but  not 
now.* 

*  You  shall  do  both.  I  am  the  woman  he 
loves,  and  you  shall  ask  him  if  I  speak  tha 
truth.  But  not  yet — ^you  must  hear  the  story 
first.' 

*  Has  he  said  so  ?  Oh  !  for  God's  sake,  do^ 
not  deceive  me.  Has  he  told  you  that  he 
loves  you  V 

She  looked  up  with  an  agony  of  entreaty 
into  Zare's  beautiful  face. 

*  Yes,  he  has  said  so.' 

'  And  you  believe  him  ?'  she  gasped. 

'  I  am  as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  own 
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life,  of  my  own  love  for  him^  and  of  my  power 
to  save  his  soul  from  destruction.' 

Enid  seemed  turned  to  stone.  She  saw  it 
all  now  ;  his  silence,  this  woman's  knowledge 
of  their  engagement.  He  must  have  told 
her ;  to  tell  her  he  must  love  her  ;  she  must 
be  sjDeaking  the  truth,  and  yet — and  yet — 
poor  Enid  could  not  realise  it. 

^  But  he  loves  me,'  she  repeated,  arguing 
with  her  own  conviction.  '  He  promised  to 
tell  me  if  he  changed.  He  is  not  a  coward — 
he  would  not  have  sent  you  to  make  his  con- 
fession for  him ;  he  is  not  a  coward,  I  say.  I 
would  stake  my  life  upon  his  honour.' 

'  And  you  would  not  lose,  child ;  he  is  all 
you  think  him.' 

Once  more  she  felt  a  glow  of  life  in  her. 
She  had  mistaken  the  woman's  meaning,  after 
all ;  he  was  true,  and  noble,  and  just ;  he  had 
not  trifled  with  her  love.  What  did  it  all 
mean  ? 
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'  I  cannot  understand  you,'  she  said,  speak- 
ing like  a  puzzled  child. 

'  Come  here,  and  sit  by  me  on  the  sofa, 
little  one,  whilst  I  make  it  all  clear  to 
you.' 

Enid  came.  This  woman  charmed  even 
her.  Zare  took  her  hand  and  held  it.  It 
is  so  easy  to  touch  the  poor  beast  tenderly 
which  you  are  about  to  slay. 

*  It  was  not  he  who  spoke  of  love,'  Zare 
whispered ;  '  I  read  it  in  his  eyes,  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  in  his  whole  beinof.  I 
knew  him  despairing,  dying ;  don't  start, 
child — a  death  of  mental  torture,  I  mean.  I 
wished  to  save  him.  I  told  him  of  my  love. 
I  asked  him  to  trust  his  life  in  my  hands, 
which  were  so  strong  to  give  him  his  heart's 
desire,  so  able  to  ensure  his  future  greatness. 
It  was  not  till  then  that  he  confessed  to  me 
his  secret.  He  could  not  deny  his  love  for 
me,  he  knew  I  was  certain   of  it.     But  he 
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told  me  lie  would  never  marry  me.    You  stood 
in  the  way.' 

Again  natural  indignation  gave  Enid 
strength  to  speak ;  she  wrenched  her  hand 
from  Zard's  grasp  and  said  : 

'  How  could  he  say  so  1  He  did  not ;  you 
mistook  him.  I  told  him  he  was  free  to  love 
another,  to  marry  whom  he  liked ;  he  was 
not  bound  to  me.  He  could  have  told  me  of 
his  changed  love,  and  I  would  have  set  his 
doubts  at  rest.  But  not  through  another. 
Why  did  he  send  you  here  ?  "Why  not  come 
himself,  or  write  ?  He  knows  me  so  well. 
You  were  cruel  to  obey  him.* 

*  Stop,  child !  he  did  not  know  of  my 
coming ;  he  intended  to  be  true  to  you,  and 
to  sacrifice  himself  He  cares  for  you — as 
much  as  he  ever  did/  pityingly. 

*  Don't  say  any  more.  I  will  write  to  him  ; 
I  will  find  out  from  himself  the  whole  truth. 
I  cannot  speak  to  a  stranger  about  it.' 
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*  T  have  not  told  you  all.  There  is  some- 
thing beyond  which  you  do  not  know,  a 
secret  which  will  show  you  everything  in  a 
new  light — him,  and  yourself,  and  me.  It 
is  in  mercy  for  you  that  /  will  let  you  learn 
what  he  would  have  hidden  from  you  for 
ever.' 

'  What  is  it — why  do  you  torture  me  V 

'  And  you  have  tortured  him^  child.  Un- 
known to  yourself,  you  have  weighted  him 
with  a  burden  grievous  to  be  borne.  Look 
back  on  your  past,  on  that  night  when  he 
pressed  the  first  kiss  upon  your  lips.  Out  on 
the  straight  terrace  walk.  You  see  I  know 
all  about  it.' 

Enid  shuddered,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  You  remember  that  night,  child  V  Zsive 
repeated. 

'  Yes  ;  how  could  I  forget  V 

'  What  did  he  say  to  you  T 

*  Nothing.     Why  do  you  ask  these  ques- 
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tions  ?     You    do   not  know  how  they   pain 
me.' 

'  You  will  see.  He  said  nothing,  you 
answer.  Just  so — and  he  meant  nothing. 
But  you  mistook  him ;  you  fancied  that  he 
intended  to  ask  for  your  love,  to  express  his 
own.  You  were  wrong ;  you  were  a  child, 
and  in  your  innocence  you  did  not  know  that 
there  is  little  meaning  in  a  man's  kiss.  Your 
own  passion  blinded  you ;  you  were  excited, 
wild  ;  you  ran  away  to  the  house,  and  you 
told  your  father  that  Ellis  Lyndon  loved  you, 
that  he  had  said  so.  Now,  amongst  honest 
men,  telling  a  girl  you  love  her  has  but  one 
meaning — marriage.  He  had  not  said  this 
or  the  other,  he  had  not  meant  it ;  you  mis- 
took him,  your  father  mistook  you.  He 
wrote  and  gave  you  to  Ellis  Lyndon  for  his 
wife,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  your 
choice — a  natural  thing  for  a  parent  to  do ; 
the  fault  was  not  his.    What  could  Ellis  say  ? 
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He  could  scarcely  write  back  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake  on  your  part ;  he  was  too  tenderly 
fond  of  you  to  cause  you  such  shame.  He 
loved  no  other  woman  then,  so  he  let  you  go 
on  in  your  innocent  blindness ;  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  undeceive  you,  so  he  accepted 
your  father's  gift ;  intending  no  doubt  to 
cherish  it.  But  still  he  had  not  intended  to 
ask  you  to  be  his  wife.  He  never  loved 
you.' 

Enid's  cheeks  and  eyes  and  hands  were 
all  ablaze  ;  humiliation,  shame,  self-reproach, 
were  searching  her  like  a  flame.  She 
knew  it  was  all  true ;  she  could  recal  every 
word  of  that  evening,  so  lately  the  most 
glorious,  now  the  bitterest  of  her  life.  It 
was  quite  true  he  had  not  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  had  not  spoken  of  love — not  in  words, 
at  least ;  she  had  judged  by  actions  only,  and 
tones  and  looks — they  had  deceived  her. 
She    had   deceived   herself;    there    was    no 
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meaning  in  it  all,  and  she  had  made  one  ;. 
she  and  her  father  had  alone  tied  the  knot 
which  bound  him  to  her.  She  recalled  all 
his  coldness  now,  all  the  chills  her  passionate 
outpourings  of  love  had  met,  which  she 
fancied  the  natural  undemonstrativeness  of 
his  nature.  And  yet  there  were  other 
moments  when  he  had  seemed  to  love  her ; 
sometimes  his  kisses  had  been  real — real  as. 
her  own. 

Poor  Enid  !  she  knew  nothing  of  men's 
natures.  But  she  believed  now  that  Zare 
spoke  the  truth.  It  were  impossible  that 
she  had  invented  all  this  :  none  but  Ellis 
knew  of  it ;  he  must  have  told  her ;  it  was  a 
proof  that  he  did  love  her.  When  Enid 
could  speak,  she  said,  very  coldly  and  very 
deliberately : 

,  *  You  were  right  to  tell  me  ;  thank  you  for 
your  explanation.  It  has  made  a  difference 
— ^yes,  I  will  write  to  him.* 
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'  Stop  !  think  for  a  moment ;  he  has  taken 
an  oath  to  marry  you,  to  be  true  to  the 
promise  your  father  forced  from  him,  to  be 
true  to  you  so  long  as  you  are  true  to  him. 
I  cannot  shake  that  determination,  or  you 
either — except  in  one  way.  You  must  tell 
him  that  you  do  not  love  him,  and  that  you 
wish  for  your  freedom  from  your  own 
promise/ 

^  He  gave  it  to  me  before  he  left.  I  am 
free.' 

*  And  he — is  bound.' 

'  The  chains  are  of  his  own  making,  then. 
I  never  laid  them  on.  He  knows  I  would 
rather  die  than  do  him  an  injury ;  and  there 
is  no  greater  wrong  a  woman  can  do  a  man 
than  to  bind  him  to  marry  her  if  he  does  not 
love.  I  believed  him  true,  so  I  spoke  to  him 
of  marriage.  But  now — I  will  never  mention 
the  subject  again.  I  will  be  his  friend  still, 
but  nothinof  more.     I  will  tell  him  so.' 
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'  You  must  say  you  do  not  love  him,  or  he 
will  never  consider  himself  free  :  he  will  not 
marry  me.  He  will  die  like  a  hunted  dog  in 
the  streets,  or  sink  into  crime,  as  he  was 
when  I  found  him — living  by  robbing  other 
people  as  poor  as  himself ;  stooping  to  publish 
lies,  at  so  much  a  line,  for  the  misleading  of 
men  more  ignorant  than  himself.' 

'  What  do  you  mean?  He  could  not  surely 
fall  so  low.' 

*And  he  will  fall  lower  still  if  I  do  not 
save  him.  I  can  only  do  it  by  making  him 
marry  me.  The  world  does  not  allow  a 
woman  to  interest  herself  in  a  man  if  he 
be  not  some  relation.  You  will  learn  that 
too,  little  innocence,  later.' 

*  But  I  cannot  lie  to  him ;  I  cannot  say  I 
do  not  love  him  ;  no — no — I  will  not — I  will 
make  him  sure  of  his  freedom.  I  will  say 
that  I  can  never  be  his  wife.  I  will  bid  him 
marry  you.' 
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'  No,  child !  you  must  not  mention  my 
name  ;  he  must  never  hear  that  I  have  been 
to  you.  Listen  to  reason.  You  know  his 
proud  nature,  you  know  what  he  would  say 
if  he  learned  that  I  had  betrayed  his  secret, 
that  I  had  told  you  what  he  would  never 
tell,  that  I  had  taken  upon  myself  to  judge 
for  him.  He  would  never  marry  me — never. 
To  punish  me,  he  would  slay  himself.  He 
would  sink  down,  down,  down  from  hopeless- 
ness to  crime,  from  crime  to  death ;  nothing 
could  save  him.  The  very  strength  of  his 
love  for  me  would  go  far  to  ruin  him.  No — 
no,  little  one,  this  is  your  part :  you  must 
keep  the  secret  of  my  visit ;  it  must  be  your 
doing,  and  yours  alone,  to  make  him  feel 
free.  After  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will 
do  it,  I  know ;  any  woman  would,  but  you 
must  do  more  :  you  must  save  him,  you  must 
give  him  the  light,  and  air,  and  freedom  for 
which  his  mind  is  pining ;  yours  must  be  the 
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hand  to  bestow  upon  him  all  the  good  things 
of  this  world,  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  own 
way,  for  his  own  ultimate  success.  To  ac- 
complish this,  you  have  but  to  keep  the 
secret  of  my  visit.  He  will  not  ask  you — 
he  will  be  only  too  ready  to  accept  your  offer 
of  freedom,  if  you  make  it  come  from  your- 
self alone,  and  for  yourself  alone.  You  must 
not  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  be  free,  for  as 
I  have  said,  he  is  determined  to  keep  faith 
with  you,  even  unto  death.  You  can  marry 
him  still,  if  you  wish — but  remember  at  what 
price.  The  price  of  his  whole  future  life,  the 
price  of  his  name,  and  of  his  fame.  And  for 
yourself,  you  know  the  secret  of  his  engage- 
ment to  you ;  you  have  learnt  your  mistake — 
but  you  can  rectify  it  for  the  honour  of  your 
own  love,  which  is,  I  see,  noble  and  true. 
You  understand  me  V 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  do.     You  are  right ;  he  is 
proud  ;  he  would  be  angry  with  you,  and  to 
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punish  you,  would  go  to  his  own  ruin.  Yes, 
I  know  him.  It  is  not  for  your  sake  I  will 
keep  the  secret,  but  for  his.  You  can  save 
him,  and  you  shall.  I  know  that  he  was 
hopeless,  friendless,  desperate ;  he  told  me  so. 
I  know  that  he  has  the  power  to  be  great,  if 
once  he  is  lifted  out  of  the  reach  of  poverty. 
I  will  keep  your  secret.  Save  him,  and  I — I 
will  live  to  bless  you.' 

It  was  almost  with  a  wail  she  spoke  ;  her 
heart  was  broken,  but  not  her  courage.  She 
had  undertaken  to  do  this  thing,  and  she 
would  carry  it  out  to  the  end. 

Enid  Osborn  was  a  true,  brave  woman. 

But  when  Zare  Landrelle  left  that  house, 
she  felt  for  the  moment  like  one  who  has 
wantonly,  basely  struck  some  pretty  helpless 
child,  and  laid  it  stunned  and  lifeless  in  a 
ditch.  It  might  recover,  or  it  might  lie 
there  and  die  ;  the  chances  were  equal  But 
what  mattered  one  little  Hfe  more  or  less  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose.  Besides, 
it  was  for  Ellis's  sake  ;  he  would  not  perish 
now,  his  name  would  live  for  generations — 
and  her  desire  for  love  would  be  satisfied. 

Surely  the  end  justified  the  means,  she 
argued,  or  if  it  did  not,  the  means  had  been 
taken  —  there  was  no  retracting.  She  had 
struck  the  tender  mark  in  Enid  Osborn's 
nature.  She  knew  the  girl  would  keep  her 
secret. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Ellis  had  seen  Zare  Landrelle  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  one  morning,  he  saw  her  again 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  next,  and  spent  the 
day  with  her.  There  was  no  break  in  their 
intercourse,  no  time  in  which  he  could 
possibly  suppose  she  had  made  a  journey 
to  Devonshire.  She  had  travelled  by  the 
mid-day  express  after  leaving  him  on  Mon- 
day, she  reached  Littlefield  at  seven  o'clock^ 
returned  to  London  by  the  night  mail,  and 
Elhs  found  her  at  his  side  during  his  paint- 
ing lesson  the  next  day.  She  did  not  say  or 
do   anything  to  make  his  position  near  her 
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uncomfortable.  There  was  an  exquisite  soft- 
ness about  her,  and  that  was  all ;  a  thrilling 
tenderness,  but  no  passion.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  wronging  Enid  in  being  with  Zar^, 
€ven  after  the  painful  interview  of  last 
week. 

Alma  had  not  missed  his  sister,  her 
absence  from  the  house  having  been  too 
short — only  one  afternoon.  He  never  knew 
■at  what  hour  of  the  night  she  came  in,  or 
where  she  went  when  she  was  out.  Some- 
times she  had  been  absent  for  two  or  three 
days,  no  one  knew  where.  She  was  a 
mystery  to  her  brother,  as  to  all  the  world. 
But  he  loved  her  !  before  all  things  on  earth 
Alma  loved  this  beautiful  sister,  whom  he 
thought  so  wicked.  He  had  sworn  to  his 
dying  mother  never  to  leave  her  quite  alone. 
He  kept  his  vow. 

So  long  as  her  husband  was  alive  Alma 
knew  she  was  protected ;  too  strictly  watched 
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perhaps ;  for  Leonardo  Landrelle  had  been  a 
tyrant.  His  wife  should  be  only  a  slave,  to 
his  own  thinking ;  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  chain  down  Zare  ;  her  spirit  had  rebelled^ 
and  he  drove  her  to  worse  recklessness. 
That  was  all  he  did  towards  taming  her. 

After  he  died,  Alma  came  to  his  sister, 
and  by  the  influence  of  his  tender  persistent 
virtue  he  felt  that  he  was  gradually  making 
something  better  of  her,  subduing  tho 
devil  within  her,  that  angels  should  by-and- 
by  enter  in  and  dwell  there.  He  might 
be  disappointed  in  the  end,  but  he  would 
not  give  up  the  endeavour. 

But  he  knew  now  that  she  had  chosen 
for  herself  another  protector,  a  second 
husband.  She  loved  Ellis  Lyndon,  and  he 
might  save  her  ;  Alma  prayed  that  it  should 
be  so.  But  Ellis !  what  of  him  ?  did  he 
know  this  woman  as  she  was '?  had  he  seen 
her  raving  like  a  maniac  in  wild  un govern- 
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able  passion  ?  had  he  found  her  relentless, 
pitiless,  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  own 
will  ?  Would  she  blight  his  life,  and  bring 
him  to  an  early  grave,  as  she  had  done  to 
Leonardo  Landrelle  ?  No  !  by  heavens,  no  ! 
If  Alma  thought  so,  he  would  have  stood 
between  her  and  him,  to  keep  them  apart 
for  ever. 

But  love  works  miracles ;  he  had  always 
believed  that  the  fulfilment  of  one  true  love 
would  save  her.  The  time  was  come  :  he 
could  not  doubt  that  her  whole  nature  had 
united  itself  with  that  of  Ellis  Lyndon,  that 
oneness  of  taste,  that  mental  equality,  bound 
them  together.  She  were  a  lost  soul  indeed  if 
with  all  this  she  could  not  make  life  happy ; 
her  own  and  her  husband's.  Alma  knew 
nothing  about  Enid ;  he  saw  no  obstacle  to 
liis  sister's  union  with  his  pupil. 

And  yet  it  was  all  fraught  with  pain. 

Alma   loved   this   pupil,  who  promised  so 
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great  a  return  for  his  instruction,  so  noble 
a  reward  for  his  interest.  Yes,  loved  him 
with  the  protecting,  saint-like  love  of  his 
simple  nature.  It  might  be  that  marriage 
with  Zare  would  ruin  him ;  she  might  drag 
him  into  the  dust  of  humihation,  she  miofht 
cover  him  with  dishonour,  she  might  crush 
out  all  the  energy  within  him,  she  might 
set  her  foot  upon  him  and  slay  him. 

She  had  done  it  all  before. 

Oh  I  but  Ellis  micrht  save  her !  he  miofht 
hold  her  back  from  the  scorchinof  flames 
of  hell  towards  wliich  she  had  been  walk- 
ing, surely,  surely,  ever  since  her  birth.  It 
were  worth  the  risk. 

This  was  Alma  Deroi's  reasoning.  If  it 
failed,  why,  then,  he  could  do  nothing  but 
burn  holy  Hghts,  and  have  masses  for  her 
soul,  under  the  cross  of  the  church  of  our 
Lady ;  away  in  his  own  country,  and 
amongst  his  owd  people. 
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Meanwhile  Zare  only  wondered  what  that 
Madonna-faced  child  in  the  spotted  cotton 
dress  would  say  to  Ellis,  and  how  she  would 
say  it. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait.  Enid  gave 
herself  three  weary  days  to  think  it  all 
over — three  sleepless,  endless  nights  in  which 
to  mature  her  plans, — and  then  she  wrote. 

The  letter  was  waiting  for  him  when  he 
came  home  from  a  large  dinner-party  at 
Zare  Landrelle's ;  a  gathering  of  men  of 
the  highest  talent  in  London.  Not  artists 
alone :  science,  literature,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, all  had  their  votaries  in  this  temple. 
Doubtless,  Venus  was  the  presiding  divinity^ 
for  Ellis  Lyndon  and  for  many  others  less 
favoured  than  he  ;  but  the  Muses  were  wor- 
shipped there,  one  and  all,  and  even  the 
schools  of  ancient  Greek  philosophy  were 
represented — with  modern  reservations  and 
restrictions. 
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Zare  was  a  musician.  Not  a  base  usurper 
of  the  title,  not  a  soulless  fingerer  of  instru- 
ments ;  no  heartless  desecrator  of  divine 
thoughts,  no  ignorant  misinterpreter  of 
ideas  beyond  her  comprehension.  The 
intensity  of  her  nature  threw  heart  and 
soul  into  the  touch  of  her  hand  and  voice. 
Her  education  as  an  artist  showed  her  the 
grace  and  symmetry  of  harmonic  beauty. 
Study  of  the  lives  of  great  musicians — how 
they  worked,  and  where,  and  why ;  what 
they  suffered,  hoped,  enjoyed, — had  taught 
her  the  origin  of  each  one's  state  of  mind, 
and  its  outpouring  in  '  sounds  more  perfect 
than  speech.'  She  knew  them  all :  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  as  we'  know  a 
friend  ;  she  was  able  to  give  the  right  mean- 
ing to  their  works. 

Zare  had  always  wished  to  go  upon  the 
stage,  to  become  a  favourite  prima  donna, 
courted,  caressed,  flattered — not  for  nothing, 
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Qot  for  her  mere  physical  beauty  or  her 
wealth ;  but  because  she  was  worthy  of 
their  praise,  because  her  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  the  art  of  music  would  make 
it  hers  by  right  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  intellectually  great  of  society.  They 
were  her  gods  ;  she  believed  in  no  other. 
And  they  ? — yes  ;  they  looked  down  kindly 
upon  her ;  she  was  clever,  rich,  influential^ 
and  beautiful. 

Thus,  at  midnight,  from  the  Olympian 
palace  of  the  sea-born  goddess,  Ellis  Lyndon 
went  back  again,  drunken  with  beauty  and  de- 
light, to  the  kingdom  of  the  unlovely  Cybele. 

Enid's  letter  was  on  the  table. 

He  did  not  read  it  at  once — he  had  work  to 
do  ;  the  letter  would  keep  till  he  should  be  at 
leisure  to  give  his  thoughts  back  to  the  past. 
The  days  were  gone  in  which  those  letters 
were  his  only  solace — the  only  things  which 
had   stayed   his   hand   from   self-destruction 
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once  or  twice ;  the  only  promise  of  a  future 
worth  living  for.  He  loved  Enid  still  in  the 
same  brotherly  way,  but  she  was  no  longer 
the  only  creature  on  earth  who  bade  him 
hope.  He  wrote  for  several  hours  into  the 
early  morning,  and  then  he  went  up  to 
bed.  Here  at  last  he  opened  her  letter. 
This  was  what  she  had  written  : 

'  My  dear  Ellis, 

'  After  our  long  silence,  I  write  to 
you  once  again.  Listen  to  me  whilst  I  tell 
you  what  I  would  ask  of  you. 

'  When  you  left  me,  you  said  I  was  free — 

free  to  marry  another,  free  to  look  upon  you 

as  a  friend  only.     I  would  not  accept  your 

offer  then ;    now   I   ask   you  to   repeat.     I 

have  been  thinking  much  about  our  past  and 

our  future,  yours  and  mine ;  I  see  things  in 

a  different  light ;   I  wish  to  be  your  friend 

only,  your  sister,  if  you  like  to  call  me  so,  but 

never  your  wife. 
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'  Don't  ask  me  why,  Ellis ;  I  cannot  tell 
you  now  ;  you  may  know  some  day,  but  not 
yet.  Don't  argue  with  me.  I  shall  not  alter. 
I  wish  to  be  free,  now  and  for  ever.  I  only 
accept  what  you  offered  me  before  you  left 
Littlefield.  But  as  a  friend  I  will  always  be 
true  to  you,  and  friends  are  surely  worth 
something.  You  will  not  set  me  aside  alto- 
gether, will  you  ?  you  will  let  me  hear  of  your 
future  success  or  failure  ? 

'  You  complain  of  your  poverty — is  there  no 
way  of  becoming  possessed  of  money  1  I  have 
read  of  men  marrying  rich  women.  Are  all 
such  stories  fables  ?  Surely  not.  Why  should 
you  not  come  across  some  girl  with  the 
means  of  helping  you,  and  teach  her  to  love 
you  ?  I  am  sure  you  could  not  fail  if  you 
determined  to  win  her,  for  I  believe  in  your 
power  over  women.  Perhaps  you  are  laugh- 
ing at  my  romance  ;  I  know  nothing  of  your 
world,  but  if  such  things  are,  why  should  you 
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not  find  them  out  ?  why  not  save  yourself? 
I  would  never  counsel  you  to  marry  for 
money  alone,  but  why  should  you  not  love  a 
rich  girl  as  easily  as  a  poor  one  ?  I  do  not 
fancy  men's  affections  are  so  difficult  to  arouse. 
It  must  be  easy  to  love  where  your  love  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  accomplishment  of 
every  desire  of  your  life.  Yes,  EUis^  if  you 
still  care  for  your  little  country  friend's  advice, 
I  say  marry  a  rich  woman,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible. 

^  I  have  no  more  to  counsel  or  to  ask ;  write 
to  me  once,  and  tell  me  that  you  free  me  from 
my  promise  to  be  your  wife,  and  that  you 
forgive  my  having  changed  my  mind — forgive 
my  refusing  to  take  your  offer  of  my  absolute 
freedom  when  you  made  it.  I  did  not  feel 
then  as  I  feel  now  regarding  your  future  and 
my  own. 

*  But  Ellis,  dear  Ellis,  let  me  hear  you  call 
me   friend,  let   me  have  your  promise  that 
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even  if  you  find  this  fairy  wife  which  I  have 
pictured  for  you — in  all  good  faith — you  will 
let  me  have  the  right  of  a  friend's  or  a  sister's 
interest  in  your  career :  and  remember  that  it 
is  absolutely  useless  for  you  to  ask  me  to 
explain  my  conduct.  I  will  not  do  so.  If 
you  choose  to  refuse  my  request^  I  must  abide 
by  your  decision,  since  you  have  my  promise; 
but  my  own  desire  is  to  be  absolved  from  it 
at  once  and  for  ever.  I  repeat  that  you  may 
learn  the  reason  some  day,  but  not  now  ; 
and  I  am  as  truly  as  ever  your  friend,  your 
firm,  life-long  friend, 

'  Enid.' 

EUis  dashed  down  the  letter ;  a  curse 
hissed  through  his  closed  teeth.  One  idea 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  from  the 
very  first  sentences — Eoscoe  had  triumphed 
again !  His  position  and  his  money  had 
dazzled  her  weak,  child's  brain ;  his  insidious 
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arguments  had  persuaded  her  to  throw  him, 
Ellis,  the  penniless  artist,  over. 

He  thouo^ht  he  saw  it  all. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  since  Koscoe  had 
said  he  intended  to  marry  Enid  Osborn. 
Time  enouofh  ;  a  letter  or  an  interview  would 
have  done  it  all.  ^  It  was  just  as  he  should 
have  expected  of  a  woman.'  A  vv^oman  ?  yes. 
but  not  Enid.  He  found  out  now  that  he 
had  thought  her  less  corruptible  than  others. 
He  was  mistaken,  that  was  aU ;  he  would 
never  alter  his  first  judgment  on  the  sex, 
never  again.  This  was  his  outcry  as  he 
flung  himself  angrily  into  bed.  His  pride,  his 
self-love,  was  sorely  wounded,  his  hoped-for 
triumph  over  his  family  destroyed ;  Hoscoe 
had  beaten  him  again.  They  had  all  suc- 
ceeded against  him.     It  must  be  so. 

The  hours  passed  by,  his  anger  lessened. 
The  form  of  Zare  Landrelle  s,tood  near  him 
once  more,  and  a  wild  rush  of  almost  madden- 
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ing  delight  came  over  him.  He  should  be  free 
also,  free  to  press  his  lips  on  hers,  in  passion- 
ate kisses,  free  to  tell  her  the  vastness  of  his 
love.  Of  her  money,  or  of  what  she  could 
give  him  of  the  world's  most  coveted  treasures^ 
he  did  not  think,  he  had  never  thought.  It 
was  love,  and  love  only,  which  bound  her  to 
him  ;  her  love  alone  for  which  he  thirsted. 
Had  she  been  as  poor  as  he,  he  would  still 
have  made  her  his  wife,  lived  for  her  so 
long  as  life  was  in  him,  struggled  for  her  so 
long  as  a  struggle  was  possible,  and  died  for 
her  at  last.  Of  course,  he  would  not  take 
Enid  at  her  word  ;  he  would  write  to  her,  and 
remonstrate  with  her,  and  assure  her  that  he 
would  have  been  true  to  his  promise  to  her 
had  she  allowed  him.  He  would  try  to 
force  from  her  the  reason  of  her  inconstancy, 
even  if  he  already  knew  it ;  as  he  thought  he 
did. 

And  so  he  answered  her  letter.     He  could 
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not  make  protestations  of  love — he  was  not  sa 
base  a  deceiver  as  that — but  all  he  could  say- 
he  did.  His  pleading  was  manly  and  gener- 
ous. He  did  not  try  to  make  his  letter 
cold,  that  she  might  be  the  more  surely 
driven  from  him.  But  he  could  not  speak  of 
love ;  and  she  read  him  truly.  She  was  not 
misled  by  his  generosity  ;  she  saw  that  honour 
alone  was  guiding  his  pen  :  there  was  no  pas- 
sion in  all  his  assurances  of  affection,  and  in 
the  last  words,  *  Enid,  I  swear  to  you,  that  as 
I  valued  you,  and  esteemed  you,  and  thought 
you  the  truest  woman  in  the  world,  when  I  told 
your  father  I  would  try  to  be  worthy  of  your 
love,  so  I  value  and  esteem  you  now  before 
all  others,  and  I  will  still  reward  your  patience 
in  waiting  for  me,  still  try  to  deserve  your 
love,  if  you  will  let  me.' 

In  this  she  saw  her  own  shame,  the  secret 
of  her  mistake.  He  spoke  of  her  love,  never 
of  his  own.      She  remembered  now  that  he 
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had  never  used  the  term  love  to  express  his 
feehngs  for  her,  never  even  in  the  days  of 
their  closest  intimacy.  So  she  wrote  him 
one  more  letter  to  the  same  effect.  He  also 
answered  her  once  again,  saying  he  would 
accept  her  decision  as  final. 

And  then  it  was  all  over — Enid's  first 
delirious  love  dream.  Should  she  ever  awake, 
she  wondered,  and  smile  at  the  fancies  of  the 
night  ?  or  should  she  go  on  dreaming  all  her 
life,  till  the  dream  became  a  fancied  truth,  and 
pursued  her  through  her  waking  hours  even 
to  madness  ?  She  could  not  tell.  She  only 
knew  that  the  agony  of  it  went  nigh  to  kill 
her ;  that  the  world  seemed  a  hideous  empty 
cavern,  in  which  she  groped  about  alone  in 
the  dark.  Even  her  love  for  her  father  was 
gone,  killed  with  the  rest  of  her  life's  young 
shoots  ;  that  would  spring  into  being  again, 
she  knew;  but  in  the  first  moments  of  her 
misery  it  existed  not. 
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Doctor  Osborn  saw  her  cheek  pale,  and 
her  eyes  grow  dim,  or  fever  ht;  he  knev/  she 
was  ill,  and  he  guessed  the  cause.  He  only 
said  to  her  one  day : 

'  Tell  me,  Enid,  has  he  fallen  short  in  his 
love  for  my  little  girl  V  ^ 

And  she  answered  passionately  : 

'  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  he ;  it  was  all  my  own 
doing.  I  wished  to  be  free,  I  asked  to  recall 
my  promise.  Oh  !  be  silent,  father,  for 
mercy's  sake  be  silent,  now  and  for  ever.' 

He  obeyed  her.  She  was  cold  and  un- 
responsive, but  still  his  tenderness  never 
failed,  for  he  knew  that  she  would  come  back 
to  him  some  day,  all  that  remained  of  her. 
He  nursed  her  carefully,  and  he  watched  her 
narrowly.  If  need  be,  he  would  take  her 
away  from  Littlefield.  But  she  seemed  to 
cling  to  the  place  ;  a  proposal  of  change  fright- 
ened her.  She  had  nothing  but  its  associations 
to  care  for  now ;  she  loved  every  spot  Ellis 
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had  walked  upon,  every  object  he  had 
touched ;  his  name  became  a  sacred  memory, 
sealed  upon  her  lips  for  ever. 

She  had  one  solace.  He  would  marry  that 
woman  and  be  happy,  and  the  world  would 
know  his  name,  and  the  glory  of  his  fame 
would  shine  before  all  men.  He  would  accom- 
plish his  soul's  desire. 

Yes,  she  had  bought  him  life  with  more 
than  the  price  of  her  own,  and  she  did  not 
regret,  she  never  once  wished  to  recall  what 
she  had  done.  Never  then,  never  in  those 
days  of  her  bleeding  heart,  never  while  she 
was  young  and  strong  to  love,  never  once;  for 
was  not  all  her  huge  sacrifice  given  for  him, 
for  his  good,  to  save  him,  to  make  him  happy, 
to  buy  his  greatness  ?  It  were  youth  and 
hope  and  love  well  spent,  if  only  he  were 
benefited. 

If! — God,  how  the  destiny  of  us  all 
trembles  on  that  word  !    IfwQ  conquer;  i/'we 
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fall ;  if  we  live  ;  if  we  die  I  Where  does  it 
end  ?  i/"  we  are,  if  we  were,  if  we  shall  be  ! 
Where  did  it  begin  ?  On  If  hang  the  laws 
of  our  being.  If  we  have  existed,  we  shall 
exist ;  if  we  shall  exist,  we  do  exist — you, 
and  I,  and  he ;  each  individual  soul,  each 
entire  self.  If  our  being  commenced  here, 
it  ends  here.  If  we  were  from  all  eternity, 
we  shall  be  to  all  eternity.  If  one  is,  the 
opposite  is  not.  If  neither  is,  there  is  no- 
thing. It  is  all  If  and  Therefore ;  we  do  not 
hnoio. 

If  I  lie,  you  speak  the  truth  ;  if  you  are 
wrong,  I  am  right ;  if  some  one  else  disproves 
us  both,  we  are  all  equal ;  no  one  is  wrong,  no 
one  is  right — who  shall  judge  '?  If  we  have 
souls,  if  we  have  consciences,  if  we  have 
hearts,  they  shall  guide  us  ;  if  we  have  none, 
we  have  nothing.  Life  is  only  a  query ;  no 
man  has  replied  to  it ;  every  man  has  an 
answer  ;  all  our  ideas  are  different.     Where 
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is  our  indisputable  law  ?  You  havQ  yours,  I 
have  mine,  he  has  his.  Let  us  keep  them, .  let 
us  demonstrate  them.  Humanity  and  love, 
gentle  long-suffering  forbearance,  will  prove 
them  worthy  ;  even  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
lived  and  died  and  left  us  the  record  of  His 
tenderness  and  mercy. 

Let  us  go  and  do  likewise. 
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CHAPTEK  YII. 

After  Ellis  had  received  Enid's  second 
letter,  he  went  to  Zare  Landrelle  and  told 
her  all ;  he  feU  at  her  feet,  laid  his  head  upon 
her  lap,  and  poured  out  his  love  in  words  of 
burning  intensity.  There  was  no  chill 
reasoning,  no  arguing  of  pros  and  cons,  no 
talk  of  possibilities  and  probabilities.  It  was 
the  meeting  of  two  loves,  two  first  powerful 
passions,  rushing  unrestrained  towards  one 
another,  presently  to  merge  and  to  become 
lost  in  their  immeasurable  unity. 

Ellis   had   fancied  he  loved  poor  humble 
little  Lizzie  once  ;  he  saw  now  what  a  boyish 
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romance  that  was — how  utterly  devoid  of 
smj  reality  ;  so  foolish  a  thing,  that  he  did 
not  even  look  back  upon  it  with  pain,  or  with 
that  peculiar  sentiment  which  attaches  itself 
to  a  past  wherein  we  have  suffered  or  joyed, 
even  after  it  ceases  to  make  any  part  of  our 
lives. 

The  present  was  all  in  all  to  him. 

It  was  pain,  too — a  horrible  delirious  ex- 
citing pain ;  a  pain  which  maddened  him  to 
utter  recklessness. 

He  had  no  false  estimate  of  Zare's  virtues. 
He  knew  her  a  woman  devoid  of  principle,  a 
woman  of  ungovernable  temper  and  indomit- 
able self-will ;  but  she  was  beautiful,  she  was 
human,  she  could  love,  and  his  was  the  first, 
the  only  passion  of  her  life.  No  other  man 
of  all  whb  swarmed  around  her  day  and  night 
had  had  the  power  to  win  her  affections  ;  hun- 
dreds had  tried,  hundreds  had  failed,  while 
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for  him,  Ellis,  it  had  all  been  laid  at  his  feet, 
unasked,  unsought. 

She  was  wild,  extravagant,  thoughtless, 
reckless,  but  men  respected  her  Ellis  knew. 
He  had  no  fear  of  some  new  fancy  displacing 
him.  In  a  thousand  ways  she  might  bring 
dishonour  upon  him,  but  not  in  this.  He 
was  content  to  risk  the  rest. 

But  there  was  no  peace  in  his  life  ;  it  was 
a  glowing  mass  of  brilliant  colour,  which 
tried  the  eye  so  that  it  longed  to  look  on 
softer,  paler  tints.  And  yet  it  was  fascinating. 
It  bound  him  spell-like  under  the  enchant- 
ment of  its  mental  greatness,  it  dazzled  him 
with  its  wonderful  intellectual  brilliancy. 
He  found  himself  less  clever  than  he  had 
once  imagined.  And  yet  they  flattered  him, 
courted  him,  told  him  he  would  be 
greater  than  them  all,  encouraged  him, 
helped  him.  If  he  failed,  it  must  surely  be 
his  own  fault  now;  he  could  not  lay  the  blame 
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on  circumstances.  But  he  should  succeed, 
he  felt  certain  of  it ;  the  power  was  in  him. 
He  had  no  doubts.  And  she  who  would  be 
his  wife  could  support  him  always.  She  was 
cleverer  than  he,  more  carefully  educated  in 
the  line  of  life  they  were  to  follow  out. 
From  childhood  she  had  lived  amongst  artists 
and  works  of  art.  Her  father  was  a  painter, 
well  known  in  the  academies  of  France  and 
Italy;  her  mother  what  Zare  herself 
wished  to  be — a  great  musician,  a  public 
singer,  the  favourite  of  a  few  seasons  ;  then 
the  wife  of  a  prince  ;  his  widow ;  an  artist's 
wife  afterwards,  and  Zare's  mother,  the 
giver  of  Zare's  beauty  and  the  source  of 
her  faults.  They  were  both  dead  now,  these 
parents;  they  had  been  poor  always,  and  they 
left  nothing  behind.  Alma  was  provided  for 
by  an  uncle,  and  Zare  married  a  rich  hus- 
band ;  married  him  for  his  money,  for  his 
land,  and  for  his  treasures  only.     She  had 
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them  all  soon  enough;  he  lived  but  two 
years,  and  his  death  lay  at  her  door ;  she  had 
broken  his  heart.  He  was  not  a  good  man,  or 
a  wise — he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  miser ;  but  he 
had  loved  his  wife,  and  she  hated  him.  The 
misery  of  it  killed  him.  But  she  was  free, 
and  what  mattered  it  to  her  ? 

Such  was  the  woman  Ellis  Lyndon  loved. 

And  the  day  of  their  marriage  came  soon, 
came  in  a  month  after  Enid  had  written  him 
that  letter.  Who  would  profit  by  delay? 
and  why  should  they  forfeit  a  week,  a  day, 
of  their  long  coveted  happiness  ? 

They  were  married  in  London  quietly, 
without  guests,  and  without  a  show ;  such 
hollow  mockeries  as  wedding  clothes  and 
wedding  breakfasts,  favours,  speeches  and 
presents,  Zare  held  in  supreme  contempt. 
Hers  was  not  a  petty  personal  vanity ;  she 
did  not  deh^ht  in  beinor  the  centre  of  interest 
for  a  gaping  crowd.     She  would  have  gloried 
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in  the  applause  of  an  enlightened  multi- 
tude for  something  she  had  done  which 
was  worthy  of  their  notice  ;  but  to  be  stared 
at,  admired,  or  cheered  because  she  wore  a 
white  satin  dress  and  a  wreath  of  orange 
blossoms,  was  a  triumph  she  left  for  the 
vulgar.  Her  marriage  with  Ellis  Lyndon 
was  simply  the  form  which  the  law  obliged 
her  to  go  through ;  she  did  it  as  she  did  any 
other  business,  in  sober  clothes,  in  perfect 
calmness  of  spirit,  deliberately,  willingly. 
But  there  was  no  pride  of  conquest,  no 
bidding  the  world  see  one  more  slave  loaded 
with  chains,  one  more  poor  fish  landed 
on  the  matrimonial  hook.  None  of  Zare's 
triumphs  were  petty.  Her  vices  were  on  a 
large  scale,  and  her  virtues  magnificent, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  those  who  benefited  by 
them.  She  was  generous  always,  even  in 
her  conquests ;  she  would  raise  her  hand  and 
slay  an  enemy   in  her  path,   but  she  would 
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disdain  to  strike  him  down,  and  torture  him 
as  he  lay  at  her  feet  helpless. 

She  was  Ellis  Lyndon's  wife  now,  and  he 
had  yet  to  know  her. 

They  went  away  to  Italy.  She  wished  to 
show  him  this,  the  birth-place,  the  tomb,  and 
the  memorial  of  Europe's  greatness :  this 
Rome  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  the 
land  of  fable  and  of  fact ;  the  city  of  the  wolf- 
nurtured  sons  of  Mars  and  Ilia.  Rome  !  the 
pride  of  the  Fabii,  the  ^mylii,  the  Marcelli ; 
the  strength  of  the  Caesars  and  the  glory  of 
Charlemagne.  Yes,  Ellis  Lyndon  must  learn 
that  the  present  is  not  aU  of  greatness. 

Afterwards  they  were  to  wander  over  the 
Grsecia  of  the  poets,  the  land  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad,  of  the  gods  and 
of  the  heroes.  The  isles  'where  burning 
Sappho  loved  and  sung,'  the  spot  which 
even  in  decay  has  fired  our  souls  with 
passion. 
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'  Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb  : 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  passed  away  ! 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth/ 

Zare  knew  that  Ellis  Lyndon  could  repeat 
every  burning  verse  which  the  patriot  poet 
wrote  on  the  country  of  his  adoption  ;  each 
fond  regret  for  its  fall,  each  passionate  cry 
for  its  redemption,  each  outburst  of  heart- 
stirring  love.  He  must  be  made  to  feel  its 
truth.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  had 
already  .  permeated  Ellis's  nature ;  it  must 
now  be  called  into  life  and  action.  Long  aga 
he  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  set 
liis  foot  on  the  soil  of  that 


*  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave. 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain  cave, 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave.' 
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And  behold  the  dream  of  his  Ufe  was  to 

be  accompHshed. 

Afterwards  they  were  to  go  home — home 
to  Zare's  palazzo  in  the  dream-valley  of  La 
Viola,  wherein  her  wonderful  treasures  lay ; 
the  idols  for  which  she  had  paid  the  price  of 
her  own  virginity  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out regret.    Here  Ellis  was  to  bring  forth  his 
first  picture  for  public  judgment.     It  was  to 
be  the  Mignon  of  his  boyish  dream,  perfected 
now  in  the  wisdom  of  his  manhood.     Lizzie 
Grey !  she  was  to  live  again  in  the   shades 
of  that  marble-pillared  Italian  palace  ;  Lizzie, 
idealised,    elevated,  beautified,   but   still  the 
Lizzie  of  his  first  young  love  dream  ;  that 
pretty,   meaningless,    emotionless   dream,    at 
whose  unreality  he  and  Zare  so  often  smiled 
in  satirical  pity. 

He  had  never  mentioned  Enid  to  his  wife, 
never  once  since  that  first  time  ;  but  he  wrote 
and  told  her  of  his  marriage,  and  of  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  all  his  boyish  dreams  of  greatness. 
*'She  must  not  answer  his  letter,"  he  said,  ^'for 
he  could  give  her  no  permanent  address  ;  he 
and  his  wife  were  wandering  about  Europe, 
whither  their  fancy  led  them.  He  would  write 
to  her  again  soon." 

Alma  Deroi  went  back  to  France  after 
the  marriage,  journeying  with  them  as  far  as 
his  own  chdteau,  his  resting-place,  which  lay 
sleeping  amongst  the  forests  like  the  nest  of 
some  shy  bird,  some  rare  creature  with  a 
song  which  moves  our  hearts  to  tears. 
A  golden-winged  bright-plumed  bird,  which 
now  and  again  makes  its  way  into  the  haunts 
of  man,  but  always  seems  out  of  place  apart 
from  the  trees  and  the  flowers.  Whenever 
Alma  found  a  new  pupil,  he  was  taken  away 
to  the  chdteau.  There  he  led  the  simple  life 
of  a  hermit,  hand  in  hand  and  heart  in  heart 
with  his  teacher — lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfect  beauty,  absolute  purity,  external  and 
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internal,  so  that  the  great  thoughts  within 
him  grew  and  flourished,  and  bore  fruit  a 
thousand  fold.  What  matter  that  the  fruit 
was  sold  in  the  market-place,  cavilled  over, 
bargained  for,  disputed  about  1 — it  was  rich 
and  ripe,  for  all  that.  A  score  of  passers-by- 
might  not  know  its  delicacy  of  flavour,  but 
one  would  come  sooner  or  later,  one  who 
would  stop  before  it,  and  turn,  and  say, 
'  Behold  !  it  was  grown  in  the  garden  of 
Alma  Deroi ;  see  the  touch  of  his  hand,  look 
at  its  delicate  bloom,  at  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  cultured  ;  I  wiU  purchase  it,  and 
set  it  before  my  guests,  and  bid  them  admire 
this  perfect  loveliness  of  which  nature  is  the 
parent  and  Alma  Deroi  the  cultivator.'  And 
so  the  fruit  is  recognised  at  last.  It  was 
always  so  with  Alma's  pupils,  those  at  least 
who  were  worthy  of  him ;  for  the  rest,  he  let 
them  fall  and  rot  on  the  ground. 

He  was  not  often  mistaken  in  the  seed  he 
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chose  to  foster.  Once  or  twice,  perhaps,  he 
had  been  cruelly  disappointed  in  the  result 
of  his  labour ;  he  only  lifted  his  hands  and 
said : 

*  Mon  Dieu !  Mais  que  voulez  vous ;  il  est 
mieux  de  se  troynper  mille  fois  que  de  voir 
fietriT  un  seul  houton  de  la  genie.^ 

But  of  all  the  buds  he  had  tended,  Ellis 
Lyndon  was  the  one  which  promised  to 
become  the  most  perfect  flower.  Alma  had 
done  the  utmost  he  could  for  him,  and  Ellis 
must  rise  or  fall  alone  now  ;  he  was  Zare's 
husband,  and  she  required  no  other  protector. 
So  Alma  Deroi  left  them  together  in  the 
happiness  of  their  new  love.  ^  L amour  est  tout 
puissant,'  he  said,  '  elle  doit  etre  sauve;  qui 
sait  ?  qui  sait  f 

And  he  was  content  to  leave  her  so. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Enid  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  ruins 
of  her  fallen  love  castle.  It  had  been  a  stately 
edifice,  noble  to  look  upon,  battlemented  and 
moated,  proud  in  its  own  impregnability; 
nevertheless,  a  woman's  hand  had  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  it  lay  there  now,  a  heap  of 
scattered  fragments  which  could  never  be  put 
together  again,  never  in  this  Avorld.  But 
there  are  sorrows  more  real  than  the  setting 
aside  of  love  and  of  love's  brilliant  hopes  ; 
losses  which  change  our  whole  external  lives : 
failure,  disease,  and  death.  Even  as  Enid 
was  trembling  and  cowering  under  the  blow 
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which  had  fallen,  another  was  preparing  to 
follow  it  so  closely  that  the  self-same  hand 
might  have  seemed  to  deal  them  both — the 
hand  of  an  inexorable  fate. 

In  the  first  cold  damp  days  of  autumn  Dr. 
Osborn,  his  nervous  system  weakened  by 
anxiety  about  Enid,  his  bodily  strength 
lessened  by  over- work  (for  there  was  much 
illness  amongst  the  poor  of  Littlefield  just 
then),  he,  their  good  friend,  their  gentle  coun- 
sellor, coming  one  night  from  a  cottage 
death-bedside,  met  the  bleak  north-east  wind 
face  to  face,  and  a  drizzling  bitter  rain.  He 
shivered,  for  the  room  out  of  which  he  came 
had  been  hot  and  close,  but  he  buttoned  his 
coat  overhand  heeded  it  not;  he  had  never  cared 
for  the  weather.  Sometimes  indeed  he  wished 
he  was  rich  enough  to  keep  a  carriage  or  a 
horse;  but  what  was  the  good  of  wishing? — So 
long  as  he  remained  in  Littlefield,  the  utmost 
he  could  do  was  to  keep  his  body  and  Enid's 
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from  starvation,  and  prepare  his  mind  for 
better  things  ;  for  that  going  to  London  of 
which  he  was  so  certain.  It  would  be  only 
a  matter  of  a  month  or  two,  or  possibly  a 
year,  of  waiting ;  he  was  quite  sure  to  find 
the  opening  he  wished  for.  He  was  young 
still ;  time  enough  to  make  a  name  and  to 
get  fame,  even  if  he  stayed  a  few  weeks  more 
in  Littlefield  to  please  his  poor  broken- 
hearted daughter. 

So  he  stayed.     But  it  was  not  for  long. 

He  came  home  that  night  and  went  to  bed 
feeling  ill  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He 
would  not  rouse  Enid.  '^  If  she  could  sleep,  poor 
broken-hearted  child,  let  her ;  she  could  do 
nothing  for  him."  Next  morning  he  called  for 
her,  and  told  her  that  he  had  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  must  not  get  up.  She  wished 
to  send  to  the  nearest  town  for  a  doctor,  but 
he  laughed  at  the  notion,  saying  : 

^  My  darling,  if  I  have  faith  enough  in  my 
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own  knowledge  to  dare  prescribe  for  others,  I 
can  treat  myself.     It  would  be  proof  positive 
that  I  thought  myself  incapable  of  dealing 
with  disease,  if  I  asked  other  advice  because 
it  is  I — my  own  precious  self — who  need  it. 
Eather,  let  me  ask  it  for  some  one  else,  if  I 
doubt  my  own  treatment  or  my  own  know- 
ledge.    I  do  not.     We  are  all  fallible,  cer- 
tainly, and  there  are  many  things  I  could  not 
handle   for  want  of  experience,  but  in  this 
month  alone  I  have  had  ten  cases  like  my 
own.     Most  of  them  recovered,  a  few  died.     I 
did  not  attribute  their  death  to  any  fault  of 
mine.     I  did  not  ask  further  advice  for  them 
— shall  I  then  for  myself  %  besides,  I  have  a 
better  nurse    than    they    to    carry   out   my 
directions.     Why  should    I    fear  ?     Do    you 
see  my  reasoning,  Enid  V 

'  I  see  that  you  are  the  noblest,  bravest  man 
in  all  the  world.  What  shall  I  do  for  you, 
father  V 
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And  he  told  her  everything ;  bade  her  write 
it  down  in  case  he  should  be  too  ill  to  repeat 
it.  He  even  directed  her  how  to  manaofe  him  if 
dangerous  symptoms  showed  themselves;  but 
he  cheered  her,  saying,  '  He  did  not  feel  like 
dying;  he  had  great  faith  in  the  desire  to  live.' 

So  Enid  turned  sick-nurse,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  Before  the  week  was  out  her 
father  also  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

So  soon  as  the  dangerous  symptoms  set 
in,  she  had  disobeyed  him  and  sent  for  Dr. 
UnAvdn.  He  came  from  ten  miles  oflp,  only  to 
see  his  fellow-labourer  die — die  with  his  work 
half-finished,  die  whilst  the  precious  seed 
which  he  had  sown  still  lay  under  the  ground. 
It  was  ready  to  spring  into  life,  it  was  only 
waiting  for  the  sunshine  to  call  it  forth,  and 
now — it  would  never  grow,  never  bear  fruit 
for  the  good  of  mankind  :  never,  because  the 
hand  which  should  water  it  and  tend  it  was 
cold  and  stiff  and  helpless. 
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By  what  law  of  Divine  justice  are  the  good 
taken  and  the  wicked  left  ?  Why  is  the  earth 
robbed  of  creatures  whose  mission  it  is  to 
cleanse  and  to  purify  it,  whilst  the  dross  and 
the  pitch  are  left  to  defile  it  still  ? 

Is  it,  that  the  immensity  of  Divine  omni- 
potence does  not  take  heed  of  individual  merit 
or  individual  failing — that  they  are  but  imper- 
ceptible workings  towards  one  unchangeable 
end  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  so.  But  what  is 
that  end  ?  Is  it  for  us,  is  it  for  You  and  Me  ? 
Do  we  reap  our  reward  or  our  punishment, 
each  one  according  to  his  deeds  ?  We  believe 
that  it  is  so  somewhere,  in  some  future  state* 
in  the  heaven  of  our  faith.  We  hioiu  it  is 
not  so  here  ;  we  know  that  the  wicked  are  left 
upon  the  earth  to  corrupt  the  soil,  to  poison 
the  waters,  to  drug  the  fruits  thereof,  so  that 
no  pure  or  righteous  soul  can  live  amongst 
them.  We  believe  they  will  be  punished, 
each  man  according  to  his  deserts.     But  yet, 
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if  the  good  might  live  and  the  wicked  be 
destroyed,  would  there  be  need  of  such 
universal  damnation  ?  would  not  sin  cease  to 
be,  and  punishment  become  unnecessary  ? 

So  it  seems.  But  we  know  nothing  of 
the  Divine  scheme  of  redemption,  nothing 
of  God's  justice,  nothing  beyond  what  our 
Christian  faith  teaches  us.  It  were  well  to 
understand  it  if  possible.  But  how  ?  Our 
Church  preaches  it  to  us,  and  we  tremble 
before  the  destiny  that  awaits  us  collectively; 
individually,  we  hope  to  escape.  We  are  the 
chosen  few — we  are  promised  mercy,  not  re- 
tribution. You,  and  I,  and  Ours.  The  good 
man  is  taken,  we  say,  to  reap  his  reward, 
the  wicked  is  left  to  await  his  punishment. 
Verily,  but  whilst  he  waits,  he  mockingly 
demonstrates  his  own  security,  and  drags 
with  him  to  their  destruction  a  thousand  in- 
nocent souls,  which  but  for  his  influence  had 
been  saved  with  our  own.   It  is  all  a  mystery, 
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a  huge  unfathomable  mystery,  culminating 
in  the  question :  Are  we  men,  with  our 
souls  and  our  minds  a  part  of  some  great 
whole  ?  or  are  we  Individual,  an  imperish- 
able entirety,  which  is,  and  ivill  he,  and 
has  heerij  You  and  I,  Yourself  and  Myself, 
to  all  eternity  ? 

After  Dr.  Osborn  was  buried,  the  Lyndons 
took  Enid  away  to  the  Stone  House.  '  It 
was  a  great  inconvenience  to  have  her  ther-e, 
of  course,  but  people  would  expect  it  of  them/ 
they  said.  ^  They  had  always  been  the* 
doctor's  oldest  and  best  friends  ;  it  was  a 
Christian  duty  to  house  the  fatherless. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  unfortuDate,  just  now. 
Hoscoe  was  at  home,  and  it  was  an  unwise 
thing  that  he  and  Enid  should  be  thrown 
too  much  together.  Young  people  were  so 
thoughtless ;  they  might  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  she  was  not  the  sort  of  wife 
for  Koscoe — quite  unsuitable  in  every  way.' 
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They  forgot  their  old  schemes  for  bringing 
these  two  together.  Everything  was  so 
different  now.  They  would  never  be  able  to 
say  that  Koscoe  had  married  the  daughter 
of  '  That  celebrated  physician  Sir  Horace 
Osborn !'  as  they  had  once  hoped  to  do. 
Enid  was  nobody  now,  never  would  be  any- 
body, and  Koscoe's  wife  must  have  a  name — 
this  was  indispensable.  People  must  not  be 
able  to  say  that  Captain  Lyndon  married  a 
nobody,  /  The  penniless  daughter  of  a  httle 
country  doctor ;'  for  this  was  how  people 
would  talk  of  him  now  he  was  dead. 
Whilst  he  lived,  they  foretold  the  highest 
fame  for  him,  because  of  that  article  in  the 
Lancet  which  said  that  Dr.  Osborn  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  leading  lights  of  his 
profession.  He  immediately  became  a  great 
man  in  the  opinion  of  Littlefield  society  ;  but 
that  did  not  put  money  into  his  pocket — the 
rich  inhabitants  were  too  few  and  too  healthy, 
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the  labourers  too  poor  to  profit  a  doctor.  And 
now  he  was  dead — Nobody  !  nothing  ! — the 
world  knew  him  not. 

He  left  Enid  absolutely  penniless.  Even 
the  house  in  which  they  had  lived  so  peace- 
fully was  not  his  own ;  he  had  rented  it 
furnished,  it  must  go  with  the  rest. 

'  He  might  have  had  the  forethought  to 
insure  his  life/  Esther  Lyndon  said,  virtuously 
indignant. 

She  forgot  that  the  best  life  insurance  he 
could  afford  was  enough  food  to  nourish  the 
body,  sufficient  clothing  to  cover  it,  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  fires  to  keep  it  warm 
during  the  long  winter  days  and  nights; 
there  was  no  surplus  for  Company  policies. 

Enid  was  crushed  and  stunned  by  the  blow  ; 
she  cared  not  what  became  of  her — whether 
they  took  her  or  left  her,  whether  she  lived 
or  died.  She  lay  as  one  in  a  trance.  The 
Lyndons    were     kind    to    her,    very    kind. 
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one  and  all,  for  their  impulses  were  warm 
and  generous  ;  it  was  only  when  they  had 
time  to  think  that  they  erred. 

For  a  week  Enid  kept  to  her  bed,  for  a 
few  more  days  to  her  room,  and  then  one 
morning  she  appeared  amongst  them  at 
breakfast,  pale  and  hollow-eyed,  but  calm. 
Her  determination  was  taken;  she  would 
rise  up,  and  foster  her  strength,  and  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  it  as  Ellis 
had  done.  His  lessons  would  be  of  use  to 
her  now ;  after  all,  it  was  his  gift  which  would 
enable  her  to  live,  from  him  alone  she  had 
received  her  education.  The  remembrance 
was  an  unutterable  joy  to  her.  Of  course,  it 
was  teaching  she  thought  of;  who  does  not  ? 
Capable  or  incapable,  every  destitute  creature 
rushes  to  this  refuge ;  once  there,  how  ea^y 
to  delude  your  patron  into  believing  that  you 
were  the  right  person  to  have  taken  in  and 
sheltered :    you   know   yourself    the    veriest 
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cheat  in  creation,  but  what  does  it  matter  ? 
It  is  only  children  you  are  set  to  take  care 
of,  not  gold,  or  silver,  or  jewels  :  you  cannot 
be  accused  of  stealing   the   boys  and  girls, 
let  them  find  you  never  so  dishonest.     No, 
you  are  right ;  the  worst  you  can  do  is  ta 
make  a  few  more  ignorant  men,   a  few  more 
narrow-minded  women,  to  curse  some  future 
society — not  yours,  you  argue,  so  what  does 
it  matter  ?     A.nd  so  you  walk  on  cheerfully 
over  the  very  graves  you  are  helping  to  dig 
— graves  wherein  to  bury  alive  those  young 
minds  which  you  are  slaying  so  mercilessly. 

Enid  was  not  of  the  dishonest  ones. 
So  far  as  her  own  education  went,  she  was 
certainly  capable  of  being  a  teacher.  Whether 
she  should  be  able  to  impart  that  knowledge 
was  another  question.  Every  one  must  prove 
himself,'  she  said.  'If  I  fail,  I  will  give  it  up." 
And  this  was  all  that  lay  before  her  in  the 
future. 
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The  Lyndons  tried  to  keep  Roscoe  apart 
from  her  ;  they  found  him  amusements  out 
of  the  house,  amonofst  their  rich  neiofhbours' 
daughters.     He  saw  through  their  scheming; 
he  knew  them,  and  he  had  not  the   shghtest 
intention  of  being  led  by  them.     But  Roscoe 
never  offered  open  opposition,  as  ElHs  used  ; 
his  was  a  silent  but  a  persistent   obstinacy, 
which  compassed  its  own  end  without  anger- 
ing anybody,  for  the   simple  reason  that  no 
one  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  till  it  was 
done.    Afterwards,  they  might  say  what  they 
liked,  they  could  not  prevent  him. 

He  had  never  intended  to  marry  Enid  for 
any  other  reason  than  because  he  liked  her 
'  awfully,^  respected  her  ^  no  end,^  and 
'  Thought  she  would  make  a  first-rate  wife, 
byjovel'  Whether  her  father  had  been  Sir 
Horace  Osborn,  or  Doctor  Osborn,  or  plain 
Mr.  Osborn,  it  was  the  same  to  Roscoe  ;  he 
was  not  going  to  marry  the  father,  but  Enid 
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herself — good,     honourable,     straightforward 
little  Enid;  he  quite  appreciated  her  virtues, 
and  did  not  intend  to  set  her  aside  for  any 
amount  of  family  opposition.     He  went  out 
with  his  sisters  to  the  balls  and  the  dinners, 
to     spend     afternoons    and    flirt    with    the 
^  desirables.'   They  were  content.   At  home  he 
exerted  his  utmost  powers  of  fascination  to 
win  Enid's  love   in  clever  secret  ways  which 
the  family  could  not  perceive.     To  them  he 
spoke  of  her  as,  '  Poor  little  thing,'  and  said, 
'  One  feels  bound  to  be  kind  to  her.'    He  dis- 
armed their  suspicions  by  getting  up  a  flirtation 
with  the  gushing  and  faded  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Ray,  Baronet,  new  people  who  had 
just   come   to  settle  in   Littlefield.     E-oscoe 
worked  his  way  round  his  devoted  family's 
credulity,    and   he    found  himself  master  of 
the   field.     They  soon  ceased  struggling  to 
keep  Enid  out  of  his  way. 

^  There's  no  danger  in  that  quarter,  now,' 
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they  said  one  to  another,  with  knowing  nods 
and  smiles  at  their  own  cleverness  in  having 
thrown  him  so  much  into  the  company  of 
Sir  William's  daughter. 

Every  moment  that  Eoscoe  was  alone 
with  Enid  he  used  to  his  own  advantage  ;  but 
there  w^as  no  need  of  so  much  pains.  She 
had  always  liked  him  in  the  place  of  an  elder 
brother.  Long  before  she  loved  Ellis,  before 
she  ever  knew  him,  whilst  he  was  still  the 
morose  and  ill-tempered  boy  whom  no  one 
liked,  *  Not  even  that  good  little  Miss 
Osborn,'  people  used  to  say.  She  had  looked 
on  E-oscoe  as  her  great  friend,  her  protector, 
her  fairy  prince  of  manly  beauty  and  courage. 
She  had  heard  his  sisters  exalt  him  to  a  level 
with  the  gods,  and  she  had  imbibed  some  of 
their  faith  in  him.  Her  engagement  with 
EUis  overthrew  this  belief ;  she  saw  Roscoe 
as  he  was,  now — mortal,  undoubtedly  mortal 
^but  she  loved  him  still,  in  a  quiet  sisterly 
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Avay.  Why  not  ?  He  had  no  vices,  no 
glaring  faults ;  he  was  a  better  man  than 
many.  But  it  was  not  for  this  Enid  liked 
him ;  it  was  because  she  saw  in  him  her 
oldest  friend,  the  companion  of  her  childhood, 
the  big  boy  who  had  constituted  himself 
protector  of  the  little  pinafored  girl  when 
Gladys  teased  her,  or  Esther  accused  her  un- 
justly, or  Ellis  snubbed  her  for  her  attempts 
at  friendship  with  him,  or  at  sympathy  with 
his  many  disgraces.  That  was  how  Enid 
grew  to  like  Eoscoe.  She  cared  still  more 
for  him  now  ;  he  seemed  her  only  real  friend. 
Ellis's  name  had  never  been  mentioned 
amongst  them.  She  often  wondered  if  they 
knew  of  his  marriage  and  his  prosperity  ;  she 
supposed  they  did  not;  but  what  mattered 
anything  if  he  were  happy  ? 

If  she  could  only  have  written  to  him,  just 
to  tell  him  of  her  loss,  and  to  receive  a  word 
of  sympathy  in  return ! — one  word  to  show 
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that  he  was  still  interested  in  her  I — she  could 
have  borne  it  better.  But  she  knew  not 
where  he  was.  When  he  told  her  of  his 
marriage,  he  had  bidden  her  not  write,  be- 
cause he  should  be  travelling  about  for  the 
next  eight  or  ten  months.  He  had  promised 
to  let  her  hear  from  him  again  some  day,  but 
no  letter  had  come  yet,  for  all  her  longing 
and  hoping ;  she  was  beginning  to  despair. 
The  days  and  the  nights  seemed  so  long  and 
so  cold,  her  life  so  empty,  she  was  no  good  to 
any  one  in  all  this  world.  She  might  die  to- 
morrow and  not  be  missed  by  one  human  crea- 
ture. Is  there  any  desolation  more  utter  than 
this  ?  No  one  will  miss  me  ;  I  may  die  to- 
morrow, and  be  buried,  and  no  single  tear  will 
fall  over  my  coffin  or  my  grave  !  The  old  feel 
it  often,  the  young  rarely,  thank  God  !  for 
youth  can  give  and  receive  limitless  love. 
Enid's  loneliness  of  spirit  was  doubtless  only 
temporary ;  hfe   must  have  something  more 
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to  give  her,  but  she  did  not  know  where  to 
look  for  it.  Her  eyes  had  not  yet  adapted 
themselves  to  the  darkness ;  they  could  not 
collect  together  the  few  stray  rays  of  light, 
and  by  their  aid  perceive  some  of  the  objects 
around  her,  finding  out  which  to  chng  to,  and 
which  to  avoid  ;  she  was  only  groping  blindly 
along,  helpless,  frightened,  but  determined  to 
escape  into  the  hght,  if  light  were  anywhere 
to  be  found. 

In  a  month  from  the  time  of  her  father  s 
death  she  had  told  them  her  intention  of 
looking  for  a  situation  as  governess,  and  she 
asked  their  help  in  finding  one.  They 
praised  her  independence,  lauded  her 
courage,  and  hoped  she  would  stay  on 
with  them  as  long  as  she  liked;  but  they 
looked  reHgiously  over  the  TimeSj  never- 
theless, and  told  her  of  every  possible 
opening.  They  put  in  one  or  two 
-advertisements    for    her,    and    gave    them- 
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selves  infinite  trouble  in  writing  and  answer- 
ing letters  on  her  behalf.  They  were  true 
friends  ! 

Boscoe,  learning  all  this,  made  his 
plans  also  for  her  welfare.  He  only  waited 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  them  into 
execution. 

It  came  soon  enough. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EoscoE  found  Enid,  one  afternoon,  m  the 
arbour  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  Ume-tree 
walk ;  a  tumble-down  place,  forsaken  long 
ago,  and  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  No  one 
ever  came  near  the  spot,  so  Enid  loved  to 
creep  away  there,  and  in  the  solitude  read 
over  and  over  again  the  few  letters  which 
Ellis  had  written  to  her.  She  knew  them 
by  heart,  but  her  eyes  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  lines  his  hand  had  traced.  Even  now 
the  sorrow  of  her  lost  love  lay  heavier 
upon  her  than  the  death  of  her  father ; 
it   was   a   more   ever-present    agony.      The 
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greater  annuls  the  less  in  everything  ;  it  was 
so  with  Enid's  two  griefs.  The  ruHng 
passion  of  her  Hfe  was  her  love  for  ElHs 
Lyndon;  it  had  not  abated  in  one  single 
degree  because  of  his  loss — nay,  rather^  it 
had  strengthened.  She  loved  her  father 
too,  fondly,  truly ;  no  child  had  ever  greater 
tenderness  for  a  parent.  Had  not  that  other 
loss  weighed  upon  her,  did  not  the  agony 
of  it  pursue  her  day  and  night,  the  death 
of  her  father  would  have  been  a  sorrow 
harder  to  bear,  perhaps^  than  that  which 
had  come  before  it  and  usurped  its 
place. 

Let  us  deny  it  as  we  will,  there  is 
some  solace  in  the  romance  of  grief  for 
love,  some  pleasure  in  the  exquisite  senti- 
ment, the  tenderness,  the  soft  thrill  of 
passion,  which  the  memory  of  love — even 
as  a  thing  for  ever  gone — brings  to  us. 
Cruel,  overmastering  as  the  agony  is,  there 
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is  yet  an  undercurrent  of  sweetness  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  known  the  fulness 
of  joy — that  we  have  loved  and  been  beloved  ; 
a  satisfaction  that  we  have  not  stood  out 
in  the  cold,  and  only  looked  on  at  other 
people's  bliss.  We  have  a  certain  pride  in 
sharing  the  lot  of  all  mortals,  in  loving,  and 
suffering,  and  losing,  and  weeping  over  our 
own  desolation.  Yes  ;  there  {5  a  charm  in 
such  suffering.  We  do  not  perceive  it,  but 
it  is  there. 

Not  so  when  a  father  dies,  or  a  wife,  or 
a  child  ;  there  is  no  romance  lying  round 
such  losses,  no  sentiment  to  lead  us  gently 
away  from  the  dark  reality  into  a  dream- 
land of  bliss — nothing  to  make  our  hearts 
beat,  or  our  cheeks  flush,  or  our  hands 
tremble,  with  a  delicious  sense  of  some 
subtle  thrill  of  pleasure  mingling  with  our 
pain.  No  ;  we  understand  death  perfectly. 
Nothing   is   left   to   the   imagination ;   it  is 
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hideously  real ;  uncompromisingly  hideous  to 
look  forward  to,  to  look  back  upon;  to 
struggle  with  to-day,  to  cast  aside  to- 
morrow. 

Therefore  Enid  was  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  as  if  the  full  force  of  the  blow  of  her 
father's  death  had  fallen  upon  her,  un- 
mitigated by  any  other  sorrow  more 
pursuant  indeed,  but  less  absolute  in  its 
nature. 


'  At  least,  'twould  say,  all  are  not  gone, 
There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one.' 


And  this  life  was  her  life,  and  she  was  not 
alone. 

She  had  been  reading  Ellis's  letters  then, 
and  was  thinking  of  him  when  Koscoe  found 
her.  She  had  not  seen  him  till  he  stood 
by  her  side  ;  then  she  crushed  the  letters 
into  her  pocket,    and   flushed   guiltil}'-.     He 
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noticed  it  all,  and  prepared  himself  to 
resist  the  weapons  which  would  be  used 
against  him;  he  knew  of  what  nature  they 
would  be ;  her  face  had  betrayed  her ; 
but  he  had  faith  in  his  own  persuasive 
powers. 

So  he  sat  down  by  her  side. 

*Why,  Enid,  what  are  you  here  alone 
for?  why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  take  you 
for  a  walk,  or  a  drive,  if  you  wanted  to 
get  out  of  their  way?  You  know  how 
happy  I  should  have  been.' 

His  voice  was  low  and  penetrating ;  it  re- 
minded her  painfully  of  Ellis. 

'Yes,  thanks,  I  know  you  would,  but  I 
wanted  to  be  quite  alone.' 

'  Shall  I  go  away  then  V 

*  Oh  no,  I  didn't  mean  that ;  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  now  my  melancholy  mood  is 
over/ 

'Yesterday   I   heard    you   talking    about 
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going  out  as  a  governess ;  did  you  really 
mean  to  commit  such  an  absurdity, 
Enid  V 

'  I  do  mean  to  ;  why  V 

*  Is  there  nothing  better  to  be  done  with 
your  hfe  than  to  waste  it  on  a  set  of 
thankless  children,  in  whom  you  have  no 
further  interest  than  the  money  you  are  paid 
to  teach  them  V 

*  I  should  make  an  interest ;  I  should 
teach  them  to  love  me,  and  to  have  faith  in 
me.  After  all,  what  is  better  than  children's 
love  and  trust  V 

'  Granted,  if  you  did  not  leave  them  for 
ever  just  as  you  have  succeeded  in  winning 
it.     How  gratifying  this  !' 

^  But  what  else  can  I  do  V 

*  Marry,  and  have  children  of  your  own  on 
whom  to  bestow  your  love,  in  whom  to 
centre  your  interests.  You  would  have 
somethinof  worth  Hvino^  for  then.' 

24—2 
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She  fancied  he  must  have  heard  of  her 
engagement  to  ElKs,  or  guessed  it.  It 
was  unlike  him,  though,  to  plead  his 
brother's  cause.  She  thought  it  better  ta 
treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  so  she  answered 
laughing : 

^  All  that  is  splendid  in  theory,  Koscoe,  and 
pleasant  enough,  no  doubt,  in  practice,  but 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  the 
first  is.  Who  am  I  to  marry,  now,  at  a 
moment's  notice  ?  What  prince  in  a  velvet 
cap  and  ostrich  plume  is  going  to  present 
himself  before  me  just  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  to  save  me  from  the  horrible  disgrace 
of  being  a  governess  V 

'  Don't  joke,'  angrily,  *  I  am  serious.' 
He  was  more  than  ever  like  Ellis  now. 
It  had  a  horrible  fascination  for  her,  this 
indescribable  resemblance  in  one  man  of 
whom  she  was  fond,  to  another  whom  she 
loved. 
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*  If  you  are  serious  you  had  better  explain 
your  meaning/  she  said,  feeling  certain  now 
that  he  was  alluding  to  Ellis. 

'  I  will,  Enid  ;'  he  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  ^  There  is — not  a  prince,  certainly — 
but  a  man  who  will  marry  you  ;  who  has 
always  intended  to  marry  you,  ever  since 
you  were  quite  a  child ;  one  who  loves 
you,  darhng,  tenderly,  and  will  make  your 
life  happy.' 

His  manner  was  changing,  she  began  to 
understand  now. 

'  Don't  go  away,  Enid  !  stay  with  me  for 
ever  !  be  my  own  sweet  wife. — Darling,  I  love 
you  !' 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand,  she  tried  to 
draw  it  away,  but  he  would  not  let  her ;  he 
■continued  : 

'  Think  before  you  answer  me,  dear  one, 
think  of  your  whole  future  life.  As  my  wife 
you  will  have  duties,  interests,  ties  ;  you  will 
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be  loved,  and  give  back  love  in  return ;  you 
will  have  a  mission  to  perform,  a  reason  for 
living.  But  as  a  governess,  or  say  alone  a& 
you  are  now,  what  have  you  to  make  life 
worthy?  What  interests,  what  duties?  Are 
you  going  to  struggle  on  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  for  no  greater  end  than  your  own 
comfort  from  hour  to  hour ;  with  nothing  to 
follow,  no  object  for  which  to  live,  no  love  for 
anything  on  earth  except  yourself?  For  that 
is  woman's  fate,  Enid,  if  she  be  not  a  wife 
and  a  mother.' 

His  words  struck  home,  pierced  the  one 
tender  point  in  her  nature  ; — the  necessity  she 
had  always  felt  to  have  something  to  live  for, 
something  beyond  herself.  First  it  had  been 
her  father,  then  Ellis,  and  now  no  one — 
nothing — a  dutyless,  purposeless,  loveless 
existence. 

The  thought  was  madness  to  her.  In  a 
moment  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that  as 
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Koscoe's  wife  her  life  might  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  a  woman's  sacred  duties,  with 
ties  which  could  never  be  broken. 

She  did  not  love  Koscoe,  but  she  liked  him 
better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  now. 
Why  should  she  not  make  him  a  good  wife 
and  a  true '?  She  knew  him  well  enough, 
and  he  her ;  she  had  ceased  trying  to  resist 
him,  her  hand  lay  passively  in  his,  but  she 
answered  distinctly  : 

'  I  do  not  love  you,  Roscoe.  — Not,  at  least, 
as  you  wish  to  be  loved.' 

*  But  you  will  learn  to  do  so.' 

*  After  marriage  I  might,  but  not  be- 
fore.' 

^ '  And  why,  Enid  V 
If  she  were  going  to  do  this  thing,  it  must 
not  be  by  deceiving  him  ;  he  must  know  the 
truth. 

*  My  love  has  been  another's,'  she  answered, 
speaking  very  low. 
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'  And  you  would  marry  that  other  ?  Is 
this  your  meaning,  dear  one  V 

'  No,  oh  no  !  I  cannot,  I  never  can  1  I 
did  not  mean  to  imply  such  a  thing ;  my  love 
is  as  utterly  hopeless  as  if  he  or  I,  or  both, 
were  dead.' 

'  Then  I  am  not  afraid.  We  men  of 
modern  and  practical  days  don't  believe  in 
first  love,  and  aU  that  romantic  bosh.  If  a 
woman  will  make  us  a  sensible,  true,  honour- 
able wife,  and  a  loving,  careful  mother,  that 
is  all  we  ask.  What  you  call  love  is  pretty 
enough,  and  pleasant  enough,  but  it  all  goes 
off  after  marriage.  The  wife  of  five  years* 
standing  is  the  same,  whether  she  have 
blushed  to  you,  and  trembled  before  you,  and 
knelt  to  you  in  passionate  love,  or  whether 
she  married  you  because  she  respected  you, 
and  thought  you  worthy  to  be  her  husband. 
I  will  take  you  without  that  imaginary 
sentiment,  Enid,  and  value  you  all  the  more 
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because  I  know  you  are  making  no  false 
estimate  of  my  virtues.  Give  me  your  pro- 
mise, darling  V 

And  he  held  her  hands  tightly  in  his. 

'  Let  me  think  about  it  for  one  day ;  I 
'Cannot  answer  you  now.' 

'  One  day,  or  two,  if  you  like ;  but  be 
merciful  to  me,  and  don't  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense too  long.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
decide  hastily,  but  I  do  wish  to  know  my 
fate ;  however,  let  us  come  up  to  the  house 
toofether,  if  vou  would  rather  hear  no  more  of 
this  now.' 

She  rose  and  walked  by  his  side ;  he 
dropped  the  lover's  tone,  and  resumed  his  old 
natural  manner.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
do  this,  since,  as  far  as  in  him  lay  to  love 
anything  beyond  himself,  he  loved  Enid. 
But  prudence  bade  him  not  frighten  her.  If 
she  did  not  love  him,  he  argued,  she  would 
be  repeUed  by  too  great  tenderness.     He  had 
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not  the  slightest  doubt  that  she  would  accept 
him,  or  that  she  would  learn  to  love  him  as 
he  loved  her,  in  a  week  or  two.  He  had 
laughed  at  passion  to  satisfy  her,  but  he 
Avished  for  it,  nevertheless  ;  only,  if  it  were 
impossible  of  acquisition,  he  could  do  very 
well  without  it.  He  had  said  he  would 
marry  her,  and  he  intended  to  do  so.  Love 
was  a  secondary  question. 

In  all  the  Lyndons  the  bump  of  opposition 
was  strongly  developed.  Roscoe  knew  his 
family  had  made  up  their  minds  that  he 
should  not  marry  Enid  Osborn,  and  he  had 
answered  silentty,  ^  Therefore  will  I.' 

And  so  she  returned  into  the  house,  and 
dined  and  spent  the  evening  as  usual.  There 
was  no  visible  change  in  her  either;  she  had  not 
begun  to  think  about  it  yet ;  she  was  waiting 
to  be  quietly  in  her  bed,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  darkness. 

Why  do  we  all  think  in  bed  ?  why  are  all 
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the  plans  of  the  world  born  and  nurtured  in 
bed  ?  We  go  there  to  rest  brain  and 
muscles,  and  behold,  there  is  no  time  in 
which  our  minds  are  so  active.  Possibly,  the 
repose  of  the  body  induces  it  ;  all  our  nerve - 
force  is  directed  to  our  brains,  having 
nothing  else  on  which  to  expend  itself,  and 
they  become  preternaturally  active. 

Whatever  the  philosophy  of  it  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  one  thinks  except  in 
bed.  By  thinking,  let  us  understand  the  con- 
centration of  the  whole  mental  power  on  one 
subject,  and  one  alone.  No  one  decides  any 
momentous  question  except — in  bed.  If  the 
decision  be  pronounced  elsewhere,  it  was 
come  to  directly  or  indirectly — in  bed.  If  we 
solve  a  difficulty,  argue  a  matter  with  our- 
selves, we  do  it — in  bed. 

The  downy  couch  has  much  to  answer  for. 
If  it  be  comfortable,  and  warm,  and  luxurious,, 
it  induces  a  calm  and  serene  mental  condi- 
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tion,  which  takes  a  placid,  generous  view  of 
life.  If  it  be  hard,  or  uneven,  or  cold,  it 
hurts  the  body,  irritates  the  nerves,  makes 
us  restless  and  impatient,  and  results  in  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  all 
mankind.  We  form  our  judgment  according 
to  our  mood,  we  are  never  proof  against  ex- 
ternal influences.  It  is  an  appalling  idea  !  but 
possible. — Let  us  see  to  our  beds,  reader. 

Enid's  was  a  particularly  comfortable  one, 
and  all  the  things  around  her  pretty  to  look 
upon.  It  had  not  entered  her  mind  before 
to-night  that  such  trifles  had  any  weight  in 
the  scale  of  her  life.  She  had  not  considered 
that  to  an  educated  mind  elegance  and  har- 
mony are  of  much  account  in  the  general  sum 
of  life's  enjoyments. 

True,  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  great 
luxury,  but  she  had  never  known  want ; 
everything  about  her  had  been  pretty,  and 
neat,  and  in  perfect  taste.     It  would  surely  be 
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as  well  to  have  them  so  always,  as  well  to 
take  them  when  they  were  offered  her  with 
the  rest. 

There  was  nothing  against  her  marriage 
with  Roscoe,  not  even  her  love  for  Ellis ; 
that  was  so  wild,  so  hopeless,  so  absurd  a 
dream,  so  impossible  of  any  result,  that  it 
could  never  work  Koscoe  harm. 

That  night  her  fate  was  decided.  She 
would  be  Roscoe's  wife.  She  would  rescue 
herself,  since  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it 
for  her ;  save  herself  from  the  pitiable  life  of 
a  dependant,  from  the  miserable  condition  of 
a  woman  without  ties,  unloved,  unloving ; 
from  the  horror  of  an  old  age  which  is  a 
burden  upon  every  one,  because  no  one  feels 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  support  it. 
There  is  no  bond  but  the  bond  of  love, 
which  makes  sweet  the  duty  of  propping 
feeble  steps,  of  supporting  a  tottering  intel- 
lect, of  lowering  the  worn-out  creature    so 
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gently  into  the  cold  waters  of  oblivion  that 
it  shall  not  feel  the  dreaded  plunge. 
No  hand  but  a  husband's  or  a  child's 
which  can  touch  the  poor  broken  thing  so 
tenderly  that  it  shall  not  tremble  and  quail 
under  the  terror  of  falling  to  pieces  one  day, 
one  hour  before  its  time.  We  cling  to  life 
so  tenaciously,  even  when  life  has  nothing 
more  to  give. 

So  Enid — poor  lonely  little  Enid — grasped 
at  the  first  straw  which  floated  across  her  as 
she  lay  struggling  helplessly  with  the  cruel 
buffeting  waves.  She  was  being  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  and  there  was  no  help  in 
sight,  only  this  one  substanceless  straw 
towards  which  she  gladly  stretched  out  her 
poor  cold  hand. 

E-oscoe  was  triumphant,  but  he  bore  his 
triumph  silently  ;  he  had  yet  to  work  his  way 
round  the  family,  to  gain  their  acquiescence  in 
his   plans.     Old    Mr.  Lyndon  was    easy   to 
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manage ;  he  did  not  care  whom  his  son  married; 
he  always  supposed  it  would  be  Enid  Osborn, 
since  Mrs.  Lyndon  seemed  to  have  decided 
the  matter  for  him  several  years  ago.  The 
old  man  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
changed  position  of  Enid  herself,  although 
his  wife,  with  praiseworthy  forethought,  had 
already  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

So  Mr.  Lyndon  gave  his  consent.  But 
Mrs.  Lyndon  and  Esther  and  Ruth  were 
not  to  be  influenced  by  such  a  nonentity  as 
their  father.  What  could  men  know  about 
these  things  ?  Men  would  not  carQ  if 
their  sons  married  '  tradesmen's  daughters ;' 
men  never  saw  disgrace  in  anything.  Happily 
the  women  held  the  honour  of  their  famihes 
at  a  higher  price. 

Mrs.  Lyndon  did  not  object  in  intrusive, 
ill-sounding  words;  she  reasoned  quietly  with 
her  son,  and  then,  finding  him  immovable, 
she  adopted  a  safer  and  easier  method.     She 
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knew  Enid,  knew  how  proud  she  was.     '  It 
would  be  prudent  to  talk  to  her/ 

So,  on  the  first  available  opportunity^ 
when  Roscoe  was  out  and  Mr.  Lyndon  out, 
Enid  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  as- 
sembled court  of  the  Lyndon  female  com- 
munity. There  were  Mrs.  Lyndon  and 
Esther,  Euth  and  Gladys,  all  arrayed  against 
her. 

They  began  by  putting  it  to  her  own 
honour  to  rightly  consider  their  words ; 
they  pointed  out  to  her  that  Boscoe — their 
Boscoe — would  be  ruined  by  marrying  her ; 
socially  ruined,  because  the  rich  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ray,  Baronet,  would  become 
his  wife  if  she  did  not  stand  between  them; 
morally  ruined,  because  they  were  so  ^  utterly 
unsuited  to  each  other.' 

When  Enid  suggested  that  in  all  these 
matters  she  and  Roscoe  were  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  the  outraged  family 
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adopted  another  and  less  persuasive  line  of 
action. 

Well,  if  she  chose  to  thrust  herself  upon 
a  family,  one  and  all  of  whom  had  the 
strongest  objection  to  such  a  match,  they 
could  not  prevent  it,  but  they  would  never 
receive  her  amongst  them  ;  their  notions  of 
honour  were  outraged — yes,  and  of  propriety 
too.  That  she,  a  penniless  girl,  should  have 
'  entrapped '  their  rich  son  to  save  her 
from  becoming  a  governess — ^  It  was  revolt- 
ing to  all  sense  of  decency !  They  were 
quite  certain  there  was  no  love  in  the  case, 
they  had  watched  her  closely ;  she  had  rather 
disliked  Roscoe's  company,'  they  told  her. 

But  they  had  said  enough — they  had  in- 
sulted her;  they  had  spoken  of  entrapping 
E-oscoe,  of  dependence ;  they  had  refused 
to  receive-  her  amongst  them,  they  had 
treated  her  in  such  a  way  as  she  could 
neither  forgive  nor  forget.     Call  these  people 
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sisters  !  this  woman  mother !  spend  her  life 
side  by  side  with  them  !  become  one  of  them ! 
— no,  by  heavens,  no  ! — it  were  more  degra- 
ding than  the  vilest  servitude  of  paid  depen- 
dence. These  people  who  had  turned  Ellis 
out  of  the  house,  sending  him  to  his  ruin 
with  the  same  sense  of  their  own  infalli- 
bility as  they  had  sent  him  to  church,  twice 
every  Sunday,  in  the  days  of  his  childhood ! 
Insisting,  when  he  prayed  to  stay  at  home 
because  of  the  headache  it  gave  him. 

'  It  was  all  an  excuse/  they  said,  *  those 
headaches.' 

But  they  never  looked  into  the  little  dark- 
circled  eyes  or  placed  their  hands  on  the 
little  burning  forehead.  As  it  had  been 
then,  so  it  was  now.  They  were  right,  every 
one  else  was  wrong.  Enid  was  helpless. 
'  They  would  not  turn  her  out  of  the  house,' 
they  said,  *  but  they  were  justified  in  using 
any  means  in  their  power  to  stop  this  match. 
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SO  harmful  to  poor  Roscoe  ;  lie  would  thank 
theiQ  for  it  some  day.' 

And  they  had  not  miscalculated,  they  had 
not  underrated  Enid  or  her  pride.  Before  she 
left  that  room  she  had  promised  them,  with 
a  haughty  coldness,  that  they  need  have  no 
fear.  'She  did  not  desire  to  thrust  herself 
upon  them !  on  the  contrary,  she  would 
not  accept  even  the  shelter  of  their  roof 
for  one  day  longer ;  she  would  leave  them 
now,  even  before  Roscoe  came  back  to  the 
house.' 

Then  she  swept  out  of  the  room.  They 
begged  her  to  remain.  '  They  were '  her 
friends !  they  would  get  her  a  comfortable 
home  !  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  for  her,  she  must  not  leave  them  like 
this!' 

It  was  only  heaping  insult  on  insult.  Enid 
went  to  her  own  room,  she  put  a  few  things 
together   in  a  hand-bag,  and  she  bade  the 
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Lyndon  family  good-bye,  with  a  cold  polite- 
ness. Could  they  have  chained  her  down 
and  held  her  there,  they  would  have  done  so. 
They  were  frightened  ;  being  cowards  for  all 
their  bluster.  They  even  said  they  would 
talk  it  all  over  again  to-morrow,  and  see 
what  could  be  done,  if  only  she  would  not 
'disgrace  them'  by  leaving  their  house  so 
suddenly.  '  What  would  the  neighbours  think 
of  it  ?  They  would  fancy  she  had  been  ill- 
treated  ;'  and  so  on. 

But  Enid  was  not  to  be  persuaded  ;  her 
pride  had  risen  up  in  arms.  She  left  them, 
without  saying  where  she  was  going,  and 
walked  to  the  station  with  her  bag  on  her 
arm ;  she  could  send  for  the  rest  of  her 
things  some  day,  when  she  knew  what  she 
should  do,  or  where  live.  For  the  present, 
she  was  about  to  ask  the  protection  of  one 
of  her  father's  old  servants;  one  who  had 
married,  and  now  lived  some  twenty  miles 
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away  from  Littlefield ;  one  who  had  loved 
her  and  him  ;  one  who  would  rejoice  at  her 
coming:. 

Eoid  was  possessed  of  some  ready  money 
which  she  had  found  in  her  father's  desk,  and 
of  some  that  had  been  hers  for  the  housekeep- 
ing. It  was  only  fifty  pounds  in  all,  but 
enough  for  her  present  requirements. 

She  carried  away  with  her,  too,  the 
answers  she  had  received  to  her  advertise- 
ments for  a  situation  as  governess.  One  of 
them  she  had  partially  accepted  before 
Koscoe  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  would 
decide  on  taking  it  positively  now.  It  was 
exactly  what  she  wished  for,  since  it  must 
lead  her  far  away  from  all  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  her  past  life.  A  foreign 
princess  wanted  an  English  governess  for  her 
little  daughter.  Several  letters  had  already 
passed  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  had 
written,  speaking  most  highly  of  her  young 
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friend.  The  matter  was  nearly  settled  before  ; 
it  had  only  rested  with  Enid. 

So  she  mentally  decided  it  now. 

From  the  cottage  at  which  she  lodged 
she  wrote  to  Roscoe,  a  straightforward  un- 
romantic  letter,  telling  him,  word  for  word, 
all  that  bad  passed  between  his  mother  and 
herself;  showing  him  how  impossible  it  would 
be,  after  this,  for  her  to  become  his  wife. 
She  gave  no  address  to  which  he  could  write 
in  answer  to  her  letter,  no  clue  to  the  place 
to  which  she  had  gone,  so  that  he  could  not 
find  her. 

She  wrote  sweetly,  saying  that  he  had 
no  part  in  the  insults  they  had  heaped  upon 
her;  that  of  him  she  should  always  think 
with  affectionate  kindness.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  about  to  leave  England,  pro- 
bably for  ever,  and  that  she  doubted  not  she 
should  be  perfectly  happy  as  soon  as  she 
grew  accustomed  to  her  new  life. 
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E-oscoe  was  wild  with  anger  against  his 
family,  and  against  her,  but  they  heeded  him 
not. 

'  It  will  pass  off  in  a  week  or  two,'  thej 
said,  and  they  wisely  let  him  go  away  from 
them. 

He  made  a  feeble  effort  to  trace  Enid,  but 
failed  ;  and  he  ended  by  saying,  with  philo- 
sophical resignation  : 

'  There  are  plenty  more  girls  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  She's  a  perfect  fool,  that's  all  I 
know  about  it,  throwing  up  such  a  chance  ! !  P 

And  he  went  back  to  his  resfiment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ellis  Lyndon's  life  was  now  one  end- 
less whirl  of  excitement,  pervaded  with  the 
subtle  delightful  influence  of  elegance, 
refinement  and  association  with  men 
greater  than  himself;  men  who,  walk- 
ing in  his  own  path  of  ambition,  were  kin- 
dred spirits,  with  kindred  tastes  and 
aspirations. 

But  it  was  a  restless  feverish  life  with  such 
a  woman  as  Zard  at  his  side ;  intense  and 
fascinating,  doubtless,  like  herself,  but 
dangerous,  insecure. 

Nevertheless,    Ellis   often   smiled  with   a 
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gleam  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  wondering 
what  his  family  would  say  were  they  to  see 
him  now.  The  centre  of  an  admiring  crowd 
of  so-called  friends,  some  of  whom  were  true 
indeed,  but  many  false.  If  only  Esther  or 
Roscoe  could  know  him  courted,  flattered, 
sought  after;  surrounded  night  and  day  by 
the  titles  they  worshipped,  an  intimate 
friend  of  princes :  not  Englishmen  perhaps, 
but  in  their  own  lands,  amongst  their 
own  people,  no  less  honoured.  Now  and 
again,  too,  Ellis  Lyndon  stood  hand  in  hand 
with  the  nobles  of  his  own  country;  for 
out  of  England  we  are  all  brothers,  there  is 
less  distinction  of  rank  when  we  meet  abroad, 
and  Zare's  money  had  drawn  all  kinds  of 
men  around  her.  They  were  hving  at  her 
palazzo  in  La  Viola  now,  and  entertaining 
aU  the  celebrities  in  Italy  :  for  all  men  great 
in  art  and  science  and  literature  sat  proudly 
at  Zar6's  table. 
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She  kept  the  entire  management  of  her 
own  money ;  asking  whom  she  Kked  to 
the  house,  and  giving  them  what  she  Hked. 
It  seemed  to  ElHs  that  no  fortune,  however 
large,  could  stand  against  her  extravagance. 
But  he  had  a  strange  haughty  pride  which 
would  not  let  him  touch  one  sovereign  of  her 
money  for  himself.  What  he  was  obliged  to 
share  with  her  he  could  not  help  accepting. 
He  must  dine  at  her  table,  and  ride  by  her  side 
in  her  carriages ;  but  for  his  clothes,  his  books, 
his  travelling  expenses,  when  he  travelled 
alone,  he  had  never  used  her  gold.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  selling  his  pictures  now. 
Alma  Deroi's  name  as  his  master  found  him 
purchasers  enough  in  Italy.  He  continued 
to  write  also  for  the  London  magazines ;  he 
could  send  what  he  liked  now,  and  it  was 
accepted.  Such  is  prosperity  !  But  he  con- 
fined himself  to  philosophical  essays,  and 
ofttimes   brilliant    satires    which    rang    like 
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stino-inof  hail-stones  about  the  ears  of  a 
hollow  and  purposeless  society. 

He  had  only  been  married  three  months, 
and  already  dark  shadows  threw  themselves 
across  his  path,  and  the  darkest  of  them  all 
was  a  new  vice  wliich  he  found  out  in  his 
wife — a  passion  new  to  him,  at  least.  He 
had  never  suspected  it  in  her.  Everything 
else  he  had  looked  for — everything  else  he 
had  feared — but  not  this. 

Alma  alone  had  known  of  it — Zare  was 
a  gambler — Night  after  night  she  sat  up 
amongst  her  chosen  friends,  surrounded  with 
all  beautiful  things,  looked  down  upon  by 
the  rarest  works  of  art ;  in  a  sacred  temple 
she  sat  and  played,  winning  and  losing,  and 
winning  again,  sums  which  had  saved  many 
a  strugghng  genius  from  destruction.  Ellis 
never  knew  what  she  lost  or  won ;  she 
brooked  no  questioning  from  him.  But  she 
loved  him  still.     Sometimes  she  would  swear 
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to  throw  it  all  up  for  his  sake,  because  he 
besought  her,  but  ever  and  anon  the  devil 
came  and  tempted  her.  She  had  never 
curbed  a  passion,  never  in  all  her  life ;  how- 
could  he  hope  to  change  her  now  ?  She  was 
not  young,  he  could  not  mould  her,  as  he  had 
moulded  Enid.  She  might  alter  him  perhaps, 
pull  him  gradually  down  to  her  level  by  force 
of  her  persistent  determination.  He  had 
always  hated  cards,  or  he  might  have  joined 
her  cursed  circle  long  ago.  It  was  no  virtue 
on  his  part  that  he  stood  aloof. 

And  there  was  yet  another  spectre  which 
haunted  him,  one  less  repellant  to  look  upon 
perhaps,  but  more  dangerous  to  their  future 
peace. 

She  was  jealous — jealous  of  everything ; 
jealous  of  him,  of  the  notice  he  received,  of 
the  estimation  in  w^hich  he  was  held  by  great 
men,  of  the  admiration  of  other  women  for 
him.     It  w^as  she  who  used  to  be  the  centre 
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of  all  their  notice,  she  who  had  received  all 
their  praises  heretofore ;  and  now  he  had 
taken  them  from  her :  it  was  always  '  your 
husband's  works/  or  ^your  husband's  taste/ 
or  ^your  husband's  talent/  It  used  to  be 
'yours/  Sometimes  she  could  not  bear  it, 
but  would  rush  out  of  the  room  in  an  access 
of  rage,  and  shut  herself  up  for  the  night. 
He  had  still  the  power  to  calm  her  with 
tender  words,  to  make  her  throw  her  arms 
around  him  and  fall  asleep  on  his  shoulder ; 
but  how  lono^  would  this  softenino^  influence 
last? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  the 
EUis  of  the  old  washhouse,  or  the  Ellis  of 
the  Racer  office,  or  that  he  had  any  resem- 
blance to  his  old  boyish  self.  He  was 
satirical  still,  but  his  satires  were  brilliant 
and  clever ;  sharp,  hard,  and  bright  as  the 
diamond  ;  cut,  and  polished,  and  set  in  solid 
gold.    He  was  not  cynical.    He  was  silent,  but 
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not  morose.  He  was  proud,  haughty,  un- 
bending still ;  self-willed,  but  not  obstinate. 
He  did  not  turn  to  the  left  because  some  one 
else  bade  him  turn  to  the  right;  he  would 
not  say  '  no '  because  he  was  expected  to  say 
'  yes,'  but  his  '  yea '  was  yea,  and  his  *  nay ' 
nay,  to  all  eternity. 

Zare  knew  it  to  be  so,  and  she  respected 
him  for  it. 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  respect  him  herself, 
to  exalt  him  in  her  own  eyes,  and  another 
that  other  people  should  do  it  for  her.  She 
would  far  rather  he  had  been  poor  and 
friendless  still,  and  she  his  guardian -angel. 
She  had  not  considered  that  in  marrying 
him  she  must  raise  him  out  of  the  need  of 
her  help.  Perhaps  even  if  she  had  thought 
of  it,  it  would  not  have  changed  her,  for  she 
loved  him.  She  wished  to  do  him  good,  but 
now  that  the  good  was  done  she  hated  it. 
She  hated  all  his  friends,  because  they  were 
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his,  not  hers  \  she  hated  his  very  pictures, 
because  it  was  for  them  that  men  praised 
him,  women  worshipped  him,  and  the  papers 
wrote  of  him.  Once  it  had  been  herself,  her 
priceless  art  treasures,  her  wonderful  beauty 
and  influence  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  her 
last  new  toilette.  But,  in  truth,  it  was  not 
because  she  had  married  Ellis  that  these 
things  ceased  to  be  noticed  of  her.  Her 
reig^n  was  over ;  she  had  had  a  lono-  enouofh 
one,  and  the  public  wanted  something  new. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  rich  women,  and 
beautiful  women,  and  much  younger  women 
than  '  Zare  Landrelle '  to  talk  about :  she  was 
pcf^see  now  ;  the  rouge  had  to  be  more  thickly 
laid  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  dye  more  con- 
stantly apphed  to  her  hair.  She  was  hand- 
some still,  startlingly  handsome,  but  the 
bloom  of  youth  had  gone,  and  rapidly  too, 
within  the  last  few  months,  so  she  dropped 
quietly  out   of  public    notice ;    her  husband 
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took  her  place.  But  the  jealous  agony  of  it 
was  greater  than  she  could  bear  calmly,  or 
cunningly  hide. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  determined 
to  go  back  to  London. 

He  would  not  be  so  well  known  there,  she 
argued;  people  would  have  other  things  to 
do  than  to  fawn  upon  him  and  flatter  him,  as 
they  did  here  in  La  Viola.  She  could  bring 
him  into  just  as  much  notice  as  she  chose, 
and  keep  him  in  the  background  if  such 
were  her  desire.  He  would  be  in  her  power 
there,  for  a  year  or  two,  at  least ;  the  Ellis  of 
old ;  lowly,  dependent. 

But  there  was  that  picture  for  the  Academy! 
Zar^  wondered  how  English  criticism  would 
treat  it.  Three  months  more,  and  she  with 
all  men  should  know.  She  was  wicked 
enough  to  hope  it  would  not  be  too  great  a 
success,  that  yet  a  little  while  her  husband 
would  lie  sleeping  in  her  arms. 
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Doubtless  she  did  not  confess  such  piti- 
ful baseness,  even  to  herself;  but  jealousy 
is  a  hideous  fiend,  a  horrible  green-eyed 
gaunt-Hmbed  spectre,  who  follows  his  victims 
about,  grins  at  them  by  night,  goads  them  by 
day,  till  they  become  mad,  they  know  not 
what  they  do.  Half  the  evils  of  the  world 
have  their  origin  in  jealousy — half! — aye, 
three  parts — Shall  we  err  if  we  say  all  ?  for 
though  you  or  I  may  not  have  been 
moved  by  jealousy  when  we  committed 
this  or  that  mistake  ;  if  we  look  beyond, 
at  something  which  went  before — some- 
thing which  caused  us  to  do  this  thing; 
something  which  gave  birth  to  the  state  of 
feeling  which  induced  it ;  a  word  that  some- 
body else  had  said,  or  a  deed  done  under 
the  influence  of  jealousy,  which  resulted  in 
our  fall — If,  I  say,  we  trace  it  back  and  back, 
let  it  take  what  form  it  will,  itj  the  mis- 
take, the  sin,  the  dishonour,  can  be  marked 
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to  the  source  of  jealousy.  That  source  may 
remain  for  ever  undiscovered,  hidden  away 
amongst  the  mountains,  unapproachable  ;  but 
if  one  honest  soul  go  forth  to  seek  it,  if  he 
travel  far  enough  and  probe  deep  enough,  he 
will  find  it,  down,  far  down  in  the  black  mire 
of  human  depravity,  in  the  source  of  the 
great  poisoned  river  of  jealousy.  There  are 
some  men  who  have  no  atom  of  jealousy  in 
all  their  composition ;  it  matters  not :  the 
river  flows  everywhere  around  and  about 
them ;  it  destroys  their  peace.  Bank  unwhole- 
some things  grow  up  on  its  banks  ;  these  men 
must  touch  them  even  to  remove  them ;  they 
cannot  tread  out  of  the  way,  and  so  they  too 
are  poisoned— poisoned  by  mere  contact  with 
the  filthy  things  which  spring  up  about  the 
waters  of  jealousy— the  envy,  the  mahce',and 
all  the  hidden  uncleanness. 

One  day,  before  they  had  thought  of  return- 
ing to  London,  Zare's  jealousy  took  a  new 
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form,  a  shape  which  it  never  lost  again,  a 
direction  which  made  her  husband  accursed, 
since  it  was  she — a  wife — who  had  allowed  it 
to  lay  hold  upon  her — she,  with  her  recklessness 
of  consequences  and  her  unbridled  passions. 

This  was  the  cause.  He  had  been  writing 
to  Enid  one  morning ;  it  was  only  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  make  her  happy  as  to  the 
success  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  He 
enjoyed  writing  to  her;  there  was  something 
refreshing  in  it,  in  the  cool  calm  sense  of 
repose  which  lay  around  all  his  remem- 
brances of  her,  and  of  her  father,  and  of 
the  quiet  little  cottage  on  the  hill.  Not 
one  thought  faithless  to  his  wife  impelled 
him ;  he  still  loved  Zare  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  nature. 

He  had  only  written  half  the  letter  when 
she  came  into  the  room,  and  with  her  hands 
resting  on  his  shoulders,  bent  over  him.  She 
was  not  suspicious ;  she  must  know  a  thing 
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certainly  before  she  tvould  allow  it  to  disturb 
her  peace. 

'  Writing  again  V  she  said,  naturally ;  *  one 
would  think  there  was  no  object  in  your 
wearing  out  your  brain  at  a  guinea  a  column 
now,  Ellis ;'  then,  laughing,  '  Time  was  when 
it  was  not  worth  more,  you  know.  What  is 
the  subject  to-day  V 

*  Association,  gratification,  friendship,' — he 
pressed  his  lips  on  the  hand  which  hung  over 
his  shoulder.     '  I  am  letter- writing  for  once.' 

*  Well !  he  or  she  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
flattered  by  your  remembrance;  it  is  not 
often  you  take  so  much  trouble.  Which  may 
that  old  salt  be  that  has  not  lost  its  savour 
to  my  husband's  improved  taste  V 

*  My  little  friend  Enid  0 shorn,  the  girl  I 
told  you  about;  have  you  forgotten?  She 
and  I  were  like  brother  and  sister  once — 

before '  and  he  pressed  Zare's  hand  tightly 

in  his  own. 
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She  flushed  angrily,  and  drew  hers  away 
from  his  grasp. 

*  I  never  forget,'  she  answered ;  '  the  waters 
of  Lethe  have  not  yet  reached  my  head  ;  it's 
sHghtly  above  their  level,  I  fancy.  What 
are  you  writing  to  her  about  f 

'  To  teU  her  that  I  am  happy,  Zare,  and 
prosperous  ;  she  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  it.  ■  She 
does  not  love  me,  but  I  hope  she  likes  me 
stiU.     I  am  her  oldest  friend,  you  know.' 

*  Oh  !  yes,  there  is  nothing  like  friendship/ 
with  a  sneer  ;  '  we  are  so  careful  not  to  neg- 
lect a  pleasant  duty.  Sometimes  our  wives 
see  things  in  a  different  hght.' 

There  was  a  long  pause.     Then  : 

*  You  shall  not  write  to  Enid  Osborn,'  she 
burst  out  passionately ;  and  before  he  knew 
what  she  was  about  to  do,  Zare  had  snatched 
the  paper  from  him,  had  torn  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  about 
the  room. 
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Afterwards  she  stood  like  a  magnificent 
angry  tigress  preparing  to  spring  on  him ;, 
her  eyes  flashed  fire,  her  white  teeth  gHstened 
through  her  raised  lip,  which  had  curled  up- 
wards in  scorn. 

She  was  very  beautiful,  but  very 
dangerous.  ElHs  kept  his  temper;  happily 
for  him,  he  had  never  lost  it  to  her — never 
once  ;  for  he  knew  that  in  the  first  moment 
he  should  forget  himself,  she  would  master 
him  for  ever.  When  he  spoke  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  satire  in  his  words  which 
made  them  sting  as  the  thongs  of  a 
lash. 

^  You  were  foolish  to  waste  your  energies, 
Zare,  as  foolish  as  I  am  to  sell  my  brain  for 
a  guinea  a  column.  One  may  have  some 
good  result  somewhere,  the  other  is  simply 
a  loss  of  power,  without  any  adequate 
return.  I  shall  have  to  waste  another  half 
hour,     which     might      have      been     better 
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employed,     in      writing     that     letter     over 
again.' 

*  And  you  dare  speak  to  me  like  this  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  confess  that  you  love  her 
next.' 

*  No,  /  do  not,  but  I  respect  her  above 
every  creature  on  this  earth.' 

'  Fool  !  idiot !  dolt !  not  to  have  married 
her  then.  But  I  have  had  my  revenge,  I 
have  broken  her  poor  silly  heart !  My  love 
knew  no  bounds  ;  hers  was  a  weak,  meaning- 
less thing,  which  gave  up  its  prize  directly 
some  stronger  will  sought  it,  and  then 
cried  itself  to  sleep  like  a  child  over  a 
broken  toy.  And  this  is  what  you  re- 
spect /' 

She  threw  the  whole  force  of  her  rao^e, 
of  her  burning  jealousy,  into  the  word 
*  respect.' 

He  started  up   from  his  chair  and  caught 
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hold  of  her  arm.     The  truth  flashed  across 
him. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ;  tell  me,  what  have 
you  done  to  her  ?' 

*  Killed  her,  perhaps  ;  she  isn't  worthy  to 
live.  Such  feeble  creatures  do  well  to  die  in 
their  infancy  ;  she  no  more  knew  how  to  love 
than  I  how  to  be  respected  F  In  the  same 
tone  :  *  Poor  innocent  idiot,  let  her  lie  where 
I  left  her.' 

*•  Explain  yourself,  I  say,'  wrenching  her 
arm  almost  to  pain. 

*  Yes,  I  wish  you  to  hear  it ;  you  will  see 
what  I  did  to  win  you,  you  will  know  what 
I  would  do  to  keep  you,  I  would  murder 
any  woman  who  stood  between  you  and 
me.V 

'  And  be  hung  for  it  afterwards — a  satis- 
factory result  of  your  victory.' 

*  Never — no,  never,'  laughing  ;  '  there  are 
fools  who  blunder  and  get  found  out — I  am 
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not  one.  You  did  not  know  of  my  visit  to 
Devonshire,  of  my  interview  with  the  inno- 
cent fool  down  there.  She  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  had  sworn  her  to  secrecy  ;  you  would 
never  have  known  it  from  her,  she  is  so  true 
to  her  word  /' 

'  Stop,  Zare  !  never  mind  the  rest ;  answer 
me  one  question,  and  be  silent  for  ever  after. 
Did  you  tell  her  what  I  confided  to  you 
about  her  mistake  V 

*  Again  you  take  me  for  a  fool — that  was 
my  strong  point.  How  could  she  marry  you, 
knowing  that  ?     How  could ' 

*  Stop  !  I  will  not  listen  to  another  word. 
Breath  the  subject  of  your  own  disgrace 
again,  and  I  will  leave  you  for  ever.*  Then 
more  quietly :  *  Your  shot  has  failed  in 
hitting  its  mark,  Zare ;  I  shall  write  to  Enid 
stiU.' 

*  You  are  welcome  to  tell  her  every  word 
I  say.' 
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'  No,  she  will  know  nothing  of  it ;  your 
shame  is  mine.' 

^  But  I  fulfilled  my  vow — I  married  you  !* 
with  a  fearful  passionate  triumph  in  her 
whole  bearing. 

*  It  were  much  to  boast  of,  Zare,  at  such  a 
cost.  I  cannot  blame  you  ;  standing  here  as 
I  do  in  your  house,  raised  by  your  hand  to 
what  I  should  never  have  reached  alone.  I 
owe  you  much.  I  have  paid  you  with  love, 
but  I  cannot  sacrifice  everything  to  you.  As 
a  right,  I  demand  silence  now  and  for  ever 
on  this  subject.  I  have  a  will  as  well  as 
you.  The  first  time  you  mention  Enid  again 
we  separate.' 

'No  we  don't,  Ellis,'  she  said  sweetly, 
growing  calm  again  in  the  remembrance  of 
her  own  power  over  him.  *  I  do  not  catch 
my  rara  avis  to  let  it  fly  again.  You  cannot 
get  away  from  me.  I  would  follow  you.  In 
all  the  world  there  is   no    spot  where  you 
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could  hide  from  me.  I  am  rich,  and  you  are 
poor.' 

He  felt  the  truth  of  what  she  said,  but  he 
would  not  show  it.  He  did  not  want  to 
leave  her  then ;  for  all  her  wickedness  he 
loved  her  still ;  he  was  still  under  the  sway 
of  an  intense  passion  for  her.  Respect  he 
had  never  felt ;  but  still  he  had  not  thought 
her  capable  of  treachery  towards  himself. 
Whatever  she  might  do  to  others^  he  had 
believed  her  honest  in  her  dealings  with  him. 
And  behold,  it  had  been  one  long  clever  de- 
ception from  first  to  last ;  Enid — honest  Enid 
— was  the  instrument  Zare  had  used  for  her 
own  ends. 

It  was  true  she  had  only  told  Enid 
the  truth  about  him,  but  it  was  a  truth 
she  should  never  have  heard — would  never 
have  heard  from  himself  He  could  not  alter 
anything  now ;  he  could  not  deny  that  he 
had    spoken    tender   words    and   kissed   his 
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child  friend,  and  meant  nothing  by  it.  He 
could  not  justify  himself  to  her.  Silence 
was  his  only  course.  He  would  write  to  her 
still,  tell  her  about  himself  in  the  present,  and 
bury  the  past  deep  down  under  the  earth,  as 
if  it  had  never  been. 

But  when  Zare  left  him  alone,  the  horror 
of  it  came  back  upon  him.  She  was  his 
wife !  she,  so  devoid  of  honour,  of  truth,  of 
heart ;  she — an  intriguer,  a  gambler.  And  he 
loved  her  still !  What  might  not  his  love  do 
in  her  defence  ?  how  low  stoop  to  screen  her  ? 
Might — would  it  not  be  forced  to  hang  over 
her,  and  cover  her,  and  infect  itself  with  her 
disease?  Sooner  or  later,  would  she  make 
him  like  herself  1 

No,  never  !  he  argued,  it  could  not  be  love 
he  felt  for  her;  it  must  be  that  worthless 
passion  which  a  man  experiences  for  a  woman 
who  will  fondle  him,  cajole  him,  flatter  him^ 
so  that  he  cares  not  whether  she  be  true  or 
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false,  honourable  or  base  ;  he  can  accept  all 
she  offers,  and  ignore  the  rest.  In  a  month 
or  two  her  power  ceases  :  she  can  no  longer 
boast  that  he  is  as  a  slave  beneath  her  rule  ; 
he  frees  himself,  he  escapes,  he  shudders  at 
the  mention  of  her  name.  Would  it  be  so 
with  him  ;  Ellis  wondered  ?  would  the  charm 
of  his  beautiful  wife  break  of  its  own  accord  ? 
— would  her  power  over  him  cease  in  so 
long  or  so  short  a  time  ? — Would  he  hate 
her? 

He  questioned  himself  already — shudder- 
ing. 

But  he  wrote  to  Enid,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him  when  he 
thought  of  her  poor  ill-used  love,  her  ruined 
life,  the  daoforer  which,  with  heroic  courao^e, 
she  had  plunged  into  her  heart,  hoping 
thereby  to  save  him.  And  had  she  saved 
him  after  all  ?  Poor  trusting  little  woman  I 
it  mieht  be  that  the  same  blow  would  kill 
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them   both,  and  she   in   her  innocence  had 
dealt  it. 

*  After  all,  1  may  be  wrong,'  he  argued 
presently,  remembering  Boscoe ;  *  she  is  only 
a  woman ;  what  I  fancy  an  heroic  sacrifice, 
what  Zare  supposed  obedience  to  her  will, 
may,  after  all,  have  been  but  the  path  Enid 
had  already  decided  on  taking.  Doubtless 
she  was  glad  to  place  it  to  some  other 
account  than  her  own  inconstancy  ;  probably 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  say  :  "  Ellis 
never  loved  me  ;  I  am  not  false,  he  cannot 
blame  me."  It  is  the  way  of  women  ;  we 
think  they  have  done  something  for  our 
sakes,  we  find  it  was  for  their  own.  Zare  is 
not  worse  than  others,  and  she  is  a  thousand- 
fold more  beautiful.  I  will  be  true  to  her. 
At  least,  she  loves  me.' 

And  so  the  storm  passed  over,  and  all 
seemed  as  it  was  before.  A  blue  sky, 
deeply,  intensely  blue,  with  now  and  then  a 
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cloud  hurried  across  it  by  the  rising  wind, 
coming  and  going,  and  being  followed  by 
another.  A  sun  which  scorched  and  dazzled 
by  its  brilliancy ;  restless,  glowing  waters 
underneath,  and  on  their  surface  the  white 
sea-birds  risinor  and  fallino^  and  risino^  aorain, 
spreading  their  wings  and  soaring  skyward, 
floating  away  into  the  blue  ether,  ever  onward, 
e\er  upward,  towards  the  heaven  of  their 
desires.  The  birds,  and  the  men,  and  the  soul ! 
human  progress  and  mental  development ! 

Ellis  Lyndon  marked  it  all  :  he  saw  it  rise 
and  fall,  he  watched  it  expand  and  contract, 
he  tried  to  grasp  it,  and  he  said : 

'  Is  the  soul,  after  all,  a  substancelesii 
chimera  ?  Are  all  our  facts  fallacies,  all  our 
beliefs  delusions '?  Shall  we  struggle  and 
fight — we,  the  human  race — and,  after  all, 
leave  off  where  we  began,  under  the  waters, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  a  shapeless  germ, 
a  soulless  monad  ?     Or  shall  we  go  on  with 
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the  progress  we  have  set  on  foot ;  shall  we 
rise  higher  and  higher,  till,  in  the  end,  we 
stand  side  by  side,  equal,  and  one  with  the 
Deity  ?     Who  can  tell  V 

Ellis  Lyndon  had  been  reading  and  thinking 
much  of  late.  At  the  present  moment  he  was 
questioning  deeply  of  *  the  descent  of  man,* 
and  *  the  origin  of  species/  and  he  asked  him- 
self :  '  If  we  began  here,  where  do  we  end  ? 
Can  mortality  bring  forth  immortality  ?  Can 
the  material  result  in  the  spiritual  ?  Can 
the  flesh  produce  the  soul  V  And  he  said, 
'  It  is  not  mine  to  answer.  We  may  all  be 
wrong — I,  and  Darwin,  and  Wallace,  and  the 
rest.  It  is  all  speculation  ;  we  are  not  infal- 
lible.' 

And  it  is  so.  No  truly  great  man  says, 
^  I  am  right.'  It  is  only  nonentities  of 
which  the  Lyndon  family  were  a  type  who 
say,  *  Because  I  believe  a  thing'  it  is,  and  if 
you  disagree  with  me  you  are  a  lost  soul.* 
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Bigotry  is  a  sure  sign  of  ignorance,  it  has 
been  so  from  all  recorded  time.  The  truly 
great  are  the  truly  humble ;  they  have  learnt 
the  narrowness  of  their  own  knowledge,  the 
vastness  of  what  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
They  know  that  you  may  be  right,  because 
they  see  how  often  they  have  erred.  They 
strive  to  find  the  truth,  but  they  do  not  say 
'  Behold  !  it  is  here,  or  it  is  there.' 

There  is  no  arroofance  in  wisdom. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

They  were  returning  to  London,  but  Zar^ 
insisted  on  staying  for  a  week  or  two  at 
Baden-Baden  with  her  one  well-loved  friend, 
the  Princess  Nicoline  of  La  Viola. 

Ellis  cursed  the  very  name  of  that 
woman. 

It  was  she  who  fostered  all  Zare's  vices, 
who  stood  between  her  and  the  better  in- 
fluence he  might  have  exercised  over  her ; 
she  who  had  enticed  Zare  with  horrible 
exciting  pictures  to  stop  at  that  El  Dorado 
of  Europe's  depravity,  the  gaming-tables 
of  Baden-Baden. 
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Ellis  tried  to  hold  her  back ;  he  besought 
her,  in  agonised,  heart- wrung  prayers,  for  the 
love  of  him  to  turn  from  this  hell ;  but  the 
passion  for  play  proved  stronger  now  than 
the  passion  of  love,  which  was  slowly  passing 
off  and  giving  place  to  the  other,  to  the  old 
sovereign,  whose  throne  the  new  one  had  for 
a  time  usurped. 

So  'long  as  Ellis  absorbed  her  life,  the 
devil  had  ceased  to  tempt  her  :  now  he  stood 
by  her  side  again  in  the  guise  of  the  Princess 
Nicoline  of  La  Viola,  and  turned  her  hell- 
wards. 

Ellis  could  not  force  Zare  away.  The 
money  was  her  own  to  lose  or  keep ;  he 
cared  not  a  jot  what  became  of  itj  it  was  her 
soul  he  strove  to  rescue,  it  was  the  disgrace 
he  tried  to  ward  off.  She  had  been  lucky 
hitherto — her  losses  had  always  been  nearly 
covered  by  her  gains ;  but  that  was  in 
La  Viola.     Ellis  believed  they  played  into- 
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her  hands  there,  this  princess  and  her 
friends. 

It  would  be  different  in  the  pubhc  salons 
of  Baden-Baden.  But  whether  she  lost  or 
whether  she  gained,  it  mattered  not ;  it  was 
her  disgrace,  and  his,  which  tortured  Ellis's 
pride  and  goaded  him  almost  to  madness.  His 
wife  a  public  character,  and  in  such  a  company! 
Zar^,  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  admired  as  the 
beautiful  woman  who,  side  by  side  with  a 
princess,  staked  her  thousands  on  a  turn  of  a 
card,  on  the  whirl  of  a  plate,  on  the  colour 
of  a  few  cursed  spots. 

Dante  might  have  fixed  the  place  of  his 
Inferno  here,  Ellis  thought,  for  the  same 
inscription  is  written  on  its  portals  :  ^Lasciate 
ogni  speranza  voi,  die  entrate  quV  It  is  the 
black-rivered  Hades  of  to-day.  See  the 
poor  souls  being  tortured;  look  at  their 
contorted  faces  and  their  anxious  bony 
fingers  ;    mark  how  they  gasp  and  tremble 
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under  the  hideous  agony  of  failure.  There  is 
Tantalus,  the  mighty  king  who  slew  his  own 
son  in  his  impious  incredulity.  There  he  is, 
snatching  eagerly  at  the  ripe  fruit  which  can 
allay  his  gnawing  hunger;  bending  to  the 
crystal  waves  to  quench  his  raging  thirst  ; 
seeing  them  within  his  reach,  touching  them, 
and  then  having  them  snatched  away  from 
him.  See  his  eyes  glare !  and  his  mouth 
foam  in  the  madness  of  unsatisfied  craving  ! 

There,  by  his  side,  are  the  beautiful 
dauofhters  of  Danalis,  who  have  slain  their 
own  husbands  :  they  are  for  ever  pouring 
water,  the  precious  water  which  Tantalus 
covets,  into  a  sieve ;  it  only  runs  out  again, 
and  flows  away  from  them,  they  know  not 
whither  !  They  are  bound  to  go  on,  on,  on, 
lifting  the  precious  drops,  and  throwing  them 
into  the  torture-vessel,  and  groaning  to  find 
them  gone  again.  See  how  they  cringe  and 
fawn  at  the  feet  of  Fate,  praying  that  their 
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punishment  may  not  go  on  for  ever.  All 
the  womanhood  has  gone  out  of  them^  they 
are  lower  than  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Look  at  Ixion  chained  to  the  wheel,  every 
turn  of  which  causes  him  hideous  torture; 
see  his  emaciated  limbs,  his  enfeebled  body  : 
there  has  been  no  rest  for  him,  day  or  night ; 
there  never  will  be  rest  in  this  world  or  the 
next. 

Yes,  they  are  all  there,  crowded  around 
the  gaming-tables  of  Europe,  steeped  in  the 
filthy  Avernus  of  to-day.  Poor  ruined  lives  ! 
poor  tortured  souls  !  your  punishment  is  now ; 
you  are  not  allowed  to  wait  for  any  future  : 
the  fire  and  brimstone  of  hell  is  leaping  up 
around  you  and  scorching  you,  but  you  sit 
there  still,  and  try  to  smile  at  your  own 
agony. 

Zare  was  one  of  you,  only  she  had 
not  yet  been  condemned,  or  her  punish- 
ment   had    not   begun,    or   she   was    clever 
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-enough  to  escape  it  for  a  time.  No  matter 
how  it  came  about,  she  ate  and  drank  and 
was  merry  then.  It  was  only  her  husband 
who  suffered. 

But  she  was  not  to  escape  for  long. 

They  had  only  been  at  Baden-Baden  a  week, 
when  one  night  she  came  home  later  even  than 
usual.  Ellis  had  sat  up  waiting  for  her,  as  he 
always  did.  It  was  morning — a  cold,  grey, 
sunless  daybreak — and  she  returned  to  him 
^rey  as  the  sky,  with  white  teeth  chat- 
tering one  against  the  other,  white  lips 
trembling,  and  huge  colourless  eyes  staring 
into  vacancy.  She  did  not  speak,  but  sat 
herself  down  in  an  arm-chair,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  together  over  her  knees.  Ellis 
addressed  her  ;  she  did  not  answer.  He  went 
over  and  stood  by  her  side  ;  she  never  even 
looked  up.  He  stooped  and  kissed  her  ice- 
cold  forehead ;  she  made  no  response.  He 
^at  down  again,  and  pretended    to   read    for 
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half    an    hour ;    she    was    motionless   as   a 
statue. 

'  I  am  going  to  bed  now,  Zare/  he  said  at 
last,  leaving  the  room. 

She  got  up  and  followed  him,  moving  as- 
the  somnambulist  moves,  unconsciously,  guid- 
ing herself  by  perception  only.  But  when 
they  were  upstairs  she  awoke  from  her 
trance,  starting  out  of  it  with  a  shriek,  and 
throwing  herself  into  Ellis's  arms  : 

'  What  have  I  donef  was  her  cry.  '  What 
have  I  done,  I  say  V 

But  he  could  not  answer  her — Then  sh& 
seemed  to  remember  it  all : 

'  I  know,  I  know  !  I  have  staked  it,  and 
lost  it.  The  treasure  I  bought  with  my  young 
heart's  blood — the  things  which  brought  me 
fame  and  made  me  great ;  the  pictures,  the 
china,  the  sculpture,  the  tapestries,  the  jewels. 
They  are  all  gone  I  Do  you  hear,  Ellis  ? — gone 
for  ever ;  my  palazzo  and  all  that  it  contains. 
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How  can  you  stand  there  and  do  nothing, 
torturing  me  with  your  righteousness  ? — kill 
me,  I  say — kill  me,  if  you  are  merciful  I' 

She  was  raving  like  a  mad-woman  now, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room,  beating  her 
hands  and  tearing  her  hair.  He  could  say 
nothing  to  calm  her.  Nature  must  find  relief 
in  exhaustion  soon. 

*  But  no,'  she  continued,  '  no,  I  tell  you — 
no.  What  I  have  squandered  in  my  reckless- 
ness I  will  buy  back  with  my  money — or 
with  my  life,  if  need  be.  Listen  to  my 
oath,  Ellis — /  ivill  not  leave  this  place  till 
1  have  won  hack  my  treasures ,  I  swear  it. 
If  the  struggle  costs  me  every  worthless 
sovereign  I  possess,  it  shall  go  to  the  rescue 
of  the  things  I  love  best  on  earth — my  art 
collection,  my  palazzo.  Why  did  Fate  curse 
me,  the  only  time  I  ever  asked  her  to  be 
kind?  It  was  to  show  my  faith  in  her,  and  in 
my  own  good  luck,  that  I  staked  my  dearest 
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possession  on  what  had  never  failed  before — 
never  in  all  my  life.  But  it  shall  come  back 
to  me ;  I  am  no  coward  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  flash  of  a  naked  sword.  Do  you  hear 
me,  Ellis  ?     I  will  win  it  back  !' 

She  stood  before  him  and  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  ;  her  fingers  were  like  burning  irons 
wrenching  him.  It  was  time  for  him  to  act 
now ;  he  must  make  one  last  struggle  to 
save  her.  Everything  else  had  failed,  he 
must  resort  to  the  last,  the  cruellest  means  : 
cruel  to  himself,  cruel  to  her  at  the  moment ; 
but  he  believed  she  had  some  love  for  him 
still ;  she  might  be  conquered  by  it,  if  to  lose 
him  were  the  only  alternative.  So  he  spoke 
oalmly,  in  his  lowest,  most  impressive  tones, 
keeping  her  hand  grasped  in  his  with  a  lover's 
tightning  grasp. 

'  Zare,  I  cannot  say  you  shall  not  do  as 
you  propose,  that  you  shall  not  fall  lower  and 
lower,  that  you  shall  not  heap  one  loss  upon 
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■another,  and  so  ruin  yourself.  You  are  your 
own  mistress,  and  the  money  is  yours.  But 
I  can  ask  you,  for  love  of  me,  to  go  back  to 
London  with  me  to-morrow  morning.  Will 
you  V 

^  Am  I,  then,  so  infirm  of  purpose  V  she 
answered,  recoiling  from  him.  'Do  I  take 
an  oath  and  break  it  in  the  self  -  same 
moment  ?  Is  this  all  you  have  learnt  of  my 
character  V  with  a  haughty  sneer.  ^  We 
shall  remain  here.' 

*  Not  we,  Zare,  I  am  going  away/  he  said 
sternly. 

'  You  r  she  laughed,  the  wild  laugh  of  a 
maniac.     *  You  ! — where  are  you  going  V 

'  To  London.  Come  with  me,  Zare,'  he 
said,  beseechingly.  *  Come,  for  our  old  love  s 
sake !' 

'  Do  you  fancy  you  are  dealing  with  some 
timid  child,  frio^htenino:  it  into  obedience  ? 
*'  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  and  old  Bogey  will 
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come  and  carry  you  off."  Poor  little  fool !  it 
cries  out,  *'  No,  don't  go,"  and  you  stay.  I 
shall  not  make  such  a  noise,  Ellis — And  you 
will  not  leave  me  V 

*  Listen,  Zare  ;  did  I  ever  say  a  thing,  and 
fail  to  carry  it  out  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
me  go  back  from  my  word  ?  You  did  not. 
Now  hear  me  take  an  oath,  in  my  turn.  I 
swear  that  /  shall  leave  this  place  to-morrow 
morning,  if  I  am  alive.  I  shall  go  up  ta 
London.  For  one  day  only  you  will  find  me  at 
the  Langham  Hotel,  one  day  after  my  arrival. 
If  you  do  not  come  to  me  then,  I  shall  go- 
away  and  leave  no  trace  of  my  whereabouts. 
You  cannot  find  me  if  you  lose  all  your 
money,  you  know.  You  will  never  see  me 
again,  Zare.' 

At  last  she  was  frightened ;  she  dragged 
her  hand  out  of  his,  and  stood  white  and 
gasping  before  him.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  his  threat,  no  doubting  that 
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he  would  carry  it  out.  See  knew  him,  she 
loved  him,  but  she  could  not  be  seen  by  him 
to  waver  ;  she,  who  had  always  made  a  boast 
of  her  own  unthwartable  will,  which  had 
never  been  set  aside  for  any  thing,  or  any 
creature.  She  had  slain'others,  why  not  slay 
herself  rather  than  yield  ?  *  And  yet,'  she 
thought,  *  oh,  fool  that  I  am !  I  never  loved 
before,  and  I  do  love  him ;  I  would  fain  live 
for  his  sake.' 

Live ! — yes — but  not  yield,  not  lay  aside  her 
passionate  love  of  the  excitement  of  a  chance 
success  or  failure.  For  his  sake  she  would 
have  died — died  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion; but  she  could  not  curb  her  own  desires, 
or  conquer  one  of  her  smallest  vices,  to  rescue 
him  from  a  life-long  misery  worse  to  bear 
than  death. 

Zard  was  not  the  only  woman  who  would 
willingly  make  one  huge  sacrifice  to  save  a 
man  from  death,  or  from  some  great  bodily 
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peril,  yet  she  will  drive  his  soul  into  hell  hy 
the  daily  and  hourly  torture  she  inflicts  upon 
it ;  aye — knowingly,  designedly,  because  she 
will  not  lay  aside  her  own  pleasures,  or  her 
own  fancies  to  bring  him  peace. 

Strange  perversity  of  her  nature  !  strange 
incomprehensibility  of  her  so-called  love ! 

Zare  pretended  not  to  believe  that  Ellis 
would  leave  her  ;  but,  looking  into  his  eyes, 
she  felt  that  her  doom  was  sealed.  His  lips 
were  firmly  pressed  together ;  there  was  no 
hesitation  there. 

'  Well,  rhy  dear  Ellis,'  she  said,  trying  not 
to  appear  serious,  to  speak  in  her  old  unreal 
way,  ^  if  you  are  tired  of  the  refinements  of 
life,  satiated  with  the  society  of  intellectual 
men — if  you  pine  for  a  boarded  floor,  and 
dirty  linen,  red  herrings,  and  draught  beer 
— I  will  not  check  your  natural  desires. 
You  can  let  me  know  when  you  have  had 
enough  of  associative  bliss.      I  am  always 
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to  be  found,  as  I  told  you  once  be- 
fore.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  beautiful  defiant  smile,  she 
continued : 

'  I  am  not  at  all  tired  now ;  I  shall  not  go 
to  bed  to-night ;  Nicoline  will  be  glad  enough 
to  see  me,  and  she  is  better  company  than 
you.  It  is  quite  light  now — see  !  the  sun  is 
up.  Don't  forget  me,  Ellis,  if  you  go  to 
London,'  she  said,  holding  the  open  door  in 
her  hand,  and  smiling  upon  him  with  the 
smile  which  always  used  to  bring  him  to  her 
feet. 

But  not  to-m'ght  —  his  purpose  did  not 
once  fail;  nevertheless,  his  love  was  very 
strong. 

'  Zare  !  my  wife,  my  darling !'  he  said, 
catching  hold  of  her  ;  *  Come  back  to  me.' 

If  she  came,  she  were  lost ;  she  knew  it 
would  be  so,  and  resisted  him. 
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*  If  you  will  stay  here/  she  answered, 
turning  towards  him. 

Her  eyes  were  glorious  in  their  sad  tender- 
ness. 

'  Zare,  I  have  sworn,  I  do  not  retract.' 

'Neither  do  I.' 

She  was  half  way  out  of  the  room,  now  ; 
he  laid  hold  of  her,  forced  her  back,  and 
slamming  the  door,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
her. 

'  Zard,  you  shall  not  leave  me  so  I  you 
shall  kiss  me  once — it  may  be  the  last  time  ! 
Zard,  come !' 

His  lips  were  pressed  on  hers,  his  arms 
restrained  her  as  she  tried  to  break  away 
from  him.  She  felt  herself  faihng,  but,  with 
one  strong  wrench,  she  forced  back  his  arms 
and  flung  them  away,  as  if  loathing  rather 
than  passionate  loving  strengthened  her ;  she 
flew  from  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and 
across  the  street. 
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At  the  door  of  Princess  Nicoline's  house 
Zare  stood  knocking  like  one  spectre -pursued. 
At  last  they  gave  her  admittance,  the  door 
was  shut  behind  her,  the  street  was  silent, 
and  the  sun  rose  over  the  city. 

In  the  early  morning  EUis  Lyndon  left 
a  letter  at  the  Princess  Nicoline's  door, 
addressed  to  his  wife.  It  was  one  last  fervent 
prayer  that  she  would  join  him  in  London 
before  the  day  of  his  waiting  should  have 
expired,  and  in  dying,  have  separated  them 
for  ever. 

Then  he  packed  up  all  his  own  belongings^ 
and  left  Baden-Baden  by  the  first  train. 

Would  she  come  to  him  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

It  was  a  dreary  waiting,  all  througli  that 
long  day,  in  the  great  crowded  Langham 
Hotel.  People  were  ever  coming,  ever 
going,  but  Zare  was  not  amongst  the  number, 
and  the  time  was  drawing  in  ;  a  few  more 
hours  of  the  evening,  one  more  night,  and 
he  would  be  gone  ;  self-slain  in  the  false  hope 
of  saving  her. 

He  did  not  fear  poverty  now,  or  the 
boarded  floor  or  the  dirty  sheets  which  she 
had  jeered  at  him  about.  His  foot  had  found  a 
sure  hold  amongst  men  who  knew  him,  he  had 
no  fear  of  falling  alone.     But  what  if  Zare 
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-draofofed  him  down  ?  what  if  she  were  to  be 
as  a  millstone  around  his  neck  ? — she,  the 
woman  he  loved  passionately  still — for  if  she 
•came  to  him  now,  or  to-morrow,  or  ever,  he 
knew  he  should  take  her  to  his  heart ;  all 
he  wanted  was  to  mahe  her  come,  or  if  she 
would  not,  he  wished  her  to  feel  his  loss, 
pine  for  him,  and  so  seek  him  in  the 
■end. 

He  would  take  care  to  be  found,  and  if 
once — only  once — her  love  for  him  could 
master  her  baser  passions,  he  felt  that  the 
victory  would  be  his.  He  did  not  wish  her  to 
bow  down  before  him  and  crawl  at  his  feet ;  he 
only  wanted  to  save  her  from  herself,  to 
snatch  her  from  the  grasp  of  the  contorted, 
hideous  old  age  which  was  even  now  creeping 
towards  her.  She,  who  had  been  so  beautiful 
to  look  upon !  The  horror  of  it  would  be 
tenfold. 

But  the  day  was  gone,  and  she  had  not 
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come.  It  was  evening ;  he  sat  in  the  pubhe 
reading-room,  still  waiting  and  watching. 
Dozens  of  people  passed  in  and  out ;  he  did 
not  know  one  of  them.  At  last  two  voices 
speaking  behind  him,  made  him  start 
and  look  round.  It  was  Enid  Osborn 
talking  to  another  woman  whom  he  did  not 
know. 

ElHs  went  over  to  them.  He  felt  no 
embarrassment  in  meeting  her  ;  he  had  never 
loved  her,  and  she  did  not  know  of  Zare's 
treachery.  He  was  only  glad  to  find  an  old 
friend  here  in  this  wilderness  of  strange  men 
and  women,  glad  to  clasp  the  hand  of  one 
he  loved  as  a  sister.  Her  back  was 
towards  him,  so  he  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

'  Enid  !  how  are  you  V 

She  started,  and  flushed,  and  trembled  all 
over  ;  said,  *  Quite  well,  thank  you,'  in  a  tone 
scarcely  audible,  turned  her  head  away  from 
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him,  and  twisted  her  fingers  in  and  out  of 
her  watch  chain.  He  could  not  understand 
it,  but  was  sorely  grieved,  fancying  she  had 
learned  to  dislike  him.  He  addressed  her 
again. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Enid !  what 
brings  you  here  ?  Is  your  father  in  London 
with  you  V 

It  w^as  physically  impossible  for  her  to 
speak.  She  could  only  gasp  out  '  No/  and 
stand  like  a  dumb  fool  before  him.  She 
seemed  cold  as  a  marble  statue  to  Ellis. 
What  could  it  mean,  he  wondered  ?  But  he 
•did  not  know  the  agony  she  was  enduring, 
he  could  not  feel  how  her  pulses  were 
throbbing  almost  to  faintness.  His  presence 
was  simply  a  torture  to  her  now.  She  loved 
him  stiU ;  he  was  as  he  had  ever  been — the 
one  man  to  whom  her  spirit  had  gone  forth 
in  a  faithful,  deathless  affection.  How 
could  she  change  what  was,  and  had  been, 
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because  it  should  not  be  1  By  all  laws  of 
honour  and  of  right,  she  must  hide  that 
love,  she  must  be  a  stranger  to  him  now 
and  always.  It  was  horrible  ;  she  had  never 
thought  of  coming  face  to  face  with  him 
on  the  threshold  of  her  new  life. 

She  was  only  on  her  way  to  Germany^ 
spending  one  night  in  London ;  she  was 
going  to  leave  it  for  ever  the  next  morning, 
going  to  be  a  dependent,  to  earn  her  own 
bread,  to  become  that  wretched  creature 
which,  if  not  despised,  is  always  pitied — a 
governess — A  servant  without  a  servant's 
privileges,  cursed  with  a  refinement  of 
feeling,  an  education  which  should,  nay, 
which  does,  raise  her  above  those  whom 
she  serves,  those  who  look  down  upon  her 
because  she  receives  their  money  ^  Like  the 
other  servants.'  She  knows  herself  better 
than  her  employers — mentally  greater,  often 
morally  superior — and  yet  she  has  to  bear 
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with  their  assumption  of  the  right  to  bid 
her  bow  down  to  them,  and  tacitly  to 
acknowledge  them  her  masters.  In  her 
hands  lies  the  future  of  their  children,  and 
yet  they  thank  her  not  for  all  her  pains  ; 
she  is  paid  for  it,  the  debt  is  worked 
out  between  them,  she  is  '  Only  a 
governess.' 

And  Enid  was  wandering  into  this  new 
country  of  social  thorns  and  nettles;  her 
delicate  skin  would  soon  be  all  ablaze  with 
the  pricks  and  the  stings  of  wounded  pride 
and  lacerated  self-esteem.  Enid  shuddered 
at  the  prospect ;  but  she  was  brave ;  she 
buckled  on  her  armour,  and  stood  staunch 
and  fearless  upon  the  battle-field,  or  rather, 
she  had  so  stood  until  Ellis  Lyndon  rose  up 
before  her,  the  first  and  cruellest  enemy  she 
had  to  encounter. 

The  woman  who  was  Avith  Enid,  seeing 
*  Mr.  Ellis '  by  her  side,  and  knowing  how 
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her  young  mistress  had  loved  him  once  in 
the  old  days  when  they  were  all  together  at 
the  cottage,  stole  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
them  alone  together.  Enid  felt  that  she  was 
behaving  like  an  idiot  before  him ;  she  made 
one  strong  effort  to  control  her  emotion, 
and  plunged  into  conversation,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said,  but  feeling 
anything  better  than  this  embarrassing 
silence. 

^  Sit  down,  Ellis ;'  she  led  him  to  an 
empty  sofa,  which  they  occupied,  placing 
themselves  side  by  side.  ^  Your  sudden 
appearance  startled  me,'  she  began, 
struggling  to  speak  naturally.  '  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  now.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Germany ;  I  have  taken  a  situation  as 
English  governess  to  a  little  Italian  princess, 
and  to-morrow  I  cross  the  sea  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  The  woman  you  found 
with  me  is  an  old   servant :  she   has   come 
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to  see  me  off — there  !  that's  my  story,  now 
tell  me  What  are  you  doing  ?  where — where 
— where  is  your  wife  V  she  stammered,  flush- 
inof  aofain. 

^Oh!  all  that  will  keep;  I  don't  half 
understand  your  story  yet.  Going  out  as 
governess  !  what  do  you  mean  V 

'  What  I  say  ;  I  am  neither  the  Sphinx 
nor  Martin  Tupper  ;  I  don't  speak  riddles 
or  parables.' 

'  But  your  father '?  surely  he  never  con- 
sented V 

She  had  forgotten — of  course  Ellis  did  not 
know — how  should  he  1 

*  Oh,  Ellis  r  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
his,  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  pain 
she  knew  her  news  would  inflict,  ^  He  is 
dead.' 

It  was  Ellis  who  started  now,  and  clasped 
her  hand  tightly  in  both  of  his,  whilst  he 
looked    up    speechless    into     her    tear-filled 
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eyes,  and  noticed  now  the  depth  of  their 
intense  sadness.  Then  he  bent  his  head 
over  her,  so  low  that  his  breath  fell  upon 
her  cheek,  and  set  her  under  a  spell  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  She  let  him 
come  close  to  her,  and  he  spoke  in  the  old 
tender  tones.  There  was  no  person  in  the 
room  except  two  elderly  gentlemen  at  the 
far  end  absorbed  in  their  Times;  the  back 
of  the  sofa  was  towards  them,  and  it  faced 
one  of  the  doors  by  which  the  room  was 
entered.  Ellis  kept  Enid's  hand  so 
tightly  in  his  that  she  could  not 
withdraw  it,  and  whispered  low  to 
her  : 

^Enid,  my  oldest,  my  dearest  friend,  I 
share  your  grief  for  him.  There  is  at  least 
sympathy  left  between  us.  Don't  turn  away 
as  if  I  had  no  right  to  have  any  feeling  in 
common  with  you  now — you  cannot  pretend 
that  I  have  had  none  ;  once  you  felt  with 
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me,  and  for  me ;  answer  me,  have  you  na 
interest  in  me-  left,  not  even  the  tie  of  our 
mutual  love  for  your  father  V 

She  tried  to  withdraw  her  hand  while  she 
muttered  something  about  ^  Not  having 
changed,  being  his  true  friend  still ;'  but 
what  she  said  was  meaningless.  She  felt  that 
he  must  think  she  had  grown  half-idiotic 
in  her  womanhood,  instead  of  more  sensible  ; 
she,  who  had  so  fervently  wished  to  be 
thought  well  of  by  him ;  she,  who  had 
striven  so  conscientiously  to  be  worthy 
of  his  good  opinion.  Or  (and  this  was  the 
cruellest  agony  of  all)  he  would  think  she 
had  grown  to  hate  him — he,  whom  she  loved 
better  than  her  own  life — and  perhaps  he 
would  hate  her  in  return.  She  could  not 
endure  the  thought;  she  would  almost 
rather  he  knew  of  her  love,  than  that  he 
should  say  within  himself,  '  It  is  as  I  ex- 
pected;  there   is   no   constancy  in   women.' 
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But  she  could  not  tell  him  she  was  true,  and 
whatever  she  might  wish  him  to  feel, 
honour  bade  her  not  be  the  one  to  undeceive 
him.  If  he  believed  her  heartless,  cold, 
inconstant,  she  could  only  bear  the  sting 
of  the  lash  with  which  he  unknow- 
ingly goaded  her  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

He  was  still  bending  over  her,  holding 
her  hand  in  his,  and  talking  in  a  low  tone. 
Suddenly,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  door 
in  front  of  them — Zare  stood  there — stood 
immovable,  silent,  glaring  from  one  to  the 
other.  In  her  eyes  the  fire-flash  of  a  wild 
beast  at  bay,  on  her  cheeks  the  burning 
flush  of  injured  womanhood,  on  her  lips 
the  curl  of  a  magnificent  scorn.  She  knew 
she  was  in  public,  and  that  a  scene 
would  be  unseemly,  so  she  only  stood  there, 
silent,  challenging  them  with  her  looks. 
Ellis    tried    to    approach    her ;    he    wished 
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to  lead  her  upstairs  at  once,  and  explain  it 
all ;  he  saw  what  she  in  her  jealousy  was 
imaofininof.  But  when  he  came  near  her,  her 
gestures  and  her  expression  warned  him  off. 
In  about  a  minute  she  spoke,  perfectly 
quietly,  coming  up  close  to  them,  and 
addressing  herself  to  both  Ellis  and  Enid, 
as  though  she  were  carrying  on  a  general 
conversation  in  polite  society.  The  tones  of 
her  voice  were  cruel — oh !  so  cruel  and 
bitter — but  the  words  were  commonplace 
enough ;  so  that  Enid,  listening,  scarcely 
knew  to  what  she  was  alluding,  scarcely 
noticed  that  there  was  anything  unnatural 
about  her.  Ellis  saw  it  all,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  any  result. 

'  I  came  to  join  you,  Ellis,  as  you  wished,^ 
she  sneered.  *  It  happened  to  be  quite  im- 
material to  me  where  I  went  just  now.  I 
thought  I  should  do  as  weU  by  your 
side   as   anywhere,    and    you    by  mine.      I 
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made  a  slight  mistake.  Had  I  known 
there  were  other  friends  with  you,  I  would 
not  have  troubled  myself.  Miss  Osborn, 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
terest in  my  husband  ;  it  must  have  been 
great,  indeed,  to  have  induced  a  visit  to 
London  from  you.  Old  friends  have  their 
privileges,  of  course  ;  I  would  not  interfere 
with  them  for  the  world.  Allow  me  to  bid 
you  good  evening.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  in  a  mockery  of 
friendship.  Enid,  not  understanding,  gave 
h.ers  for  a  moment,  then  Zare  swept  out  of 
the  room.  Ellis  allowed  her  to  pass  the  door, 
but  he  followed  and  stopped  her  in  the 
passage.  He  held  her  wrist  with  all  his 
strength  ;  she  tried  to  wrench  it  from  him, 
but  failed.  Then  he  passed  her  arm  through 
his,  not  to  appear  strange  if  any  one  should 
see  them.  He  tried  to  lead  her  upstairs, 
but  it  was  impossible — she  persisted  in  going 
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<]own.  He  let  her  have  her  way ;  they  could 
not  struggle  on  the  public  staircase.  He 
never  once  loosened  his  grasp  on  her  arm^ 
but  followed,  holding  her.  She  did  not 
speak  again  until  they  were  in  the  street, 
which  was  empty  and  silent  now.  Then  she 
said,  in  the  same  cruel  tone  : 

'  You  thought  you  knew  me,  Ellis ;  I 
thought  I  knew  you  also — we  were  both 
mistaken,  it  seems.  You  fancied  I  should 
not  come,  I  fancied  you  wanted  me.  What 
fools  we  both  are  !' 

She  gave  a  wild  laugh  which  echoed 
through  the  deserted  street  Hke  the  hoarse  cry 
of  the  night-jar  across  the  plains.  It  startled 
several  sleepers  in  the  rooms  above  them ;  ^  A 
drunken  woman,'  they  said,  and  shuddered 
in  their  beds. 

'  TidiTQ,  be  calm,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  the 
truth.  I  did  expect  you,  I  did  wish  you  to 
come,  heaven  knows  how  fondly.     I  am  only 
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sorry  that  you  entered  the  room  at  that 
moment — for  your  own  sake,  remember — but 
I  can  explain  it.' 

'  '^  Confession  is  good  for  the  soul/' '  she 
sneered,  ^  but  don't  add  insult  to  injury  by 
trying  to  prove  me  a  fool  as  well  as  a  doating 
idiot ;  don't  pat  me,  and  call  me  a  good  dog^ 
and  put  an  elegant  collar  round  my  neck, 
and  think  to  lead  me  wherever  you  like.  I 
shall  not  follow.  Do  you  hear  ?  You  are 
no  master  of  mine.  I  only  came  to  look  at 
you,  and  to  make  sure  that  you  were  happy  I 
I  am  content  with  what  I  have  seen.  I 
return  to  Germany  to-morrow.  I  shall  not 
ask  you  to  come  with  me,  in  case  you  should 
do  so.  See  how  we  profit  by  our  friends' 
experience.  I  grow  wise  at  your  expense, 
you  grow  foolish  at  mine.  Surely  I  have 
the  best  of  it,  Ellis  Lyndon ;  what  say 
you  V 

'  Stop,  Zar^  !  are  you  mad  ?     I  luill  speak, 
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you  shall  hear  me.  I  met  Enid  by  accident ; 
she  was  telling  me  about  her  father's  death. 
You  know  how  I  loved  him  ;  he  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  held  in  real,  heartfelt  affection. 
Enid  was  crying — God  knows  I  could  have 
cried  with  her  ;  a  mutual  sorrow  bound  us 
together,  and  for  the  moment  we  ivere  all  in 
all  to  one  another.  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
you — Enid  is  my  best  friend.  I  care  more 
t-  for  her  than  for  any  other  woman  except  my 
wife,  but  the  two  affections  will  not  bear 
ijomparison.  I  love  you,  Zare,  and  I  do  not 
love  her,  but  she  is  dear  to  me  as  a  sister 
might  be  dear,  if  one  had  ever  loved  me  as 
she  did.' 

Again  Zare  uttered  the  drunken- sounding 
shriek  she  intended  for  a  laugh. 

'  Mephistopheles  himself  was  not  more 
subtle  in  his  lying.  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
weak-minded  Faust,  or  a  half-witted  Mar- 
guerite, whom  a  few  well- chosen  words  could 
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persuade  that  to  be  is  the  same  as  not  to  be. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  from,  this  day  and 
for  ever.  I  am  the  incarnate  fiend  who- 
swears  to  drag  you  both  to  hell,  you  and 
your  innocent  Enid.  I  am  the  spectre  which 
shall  haunt  you ;  the  curse  which  shall 
fall  upon  you  ;  the  poison  which  shall 
kill  you  slowly — slowly,  but  surely.  Zar^ 
Landrelle  was  never  slighted  with  impunity,, 
and  because  she  has  stooped  to  an  unworthy 
love,  she  will  rise  to  a  mightier  revenge. 
You  have  known  the  passion  of  her  love^ 
you  shall  now  learn  the  passion  of  her  hatred. 
And  whilst  we  are  all  waiting  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  act,  you  shall  look  on  at  a 
short  farce,  written  by  yourself;  a  piece  of 
light  comedy ;  a  burlesque  acted  for  your 
special  amusement.  You  shall  see  a  man 
drive  the  woman  who  loved  him  down,  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  ;  he  shall 
watch  her  fall,  step  by  step;  he  shall  hear 
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her  cry  out  that  he  might  have  saved  her, 
that  she  loved  him,  that  she  was  chnging  to 
him  even  when  he  cast  her  off,  for  she  had 
faith  in  the  strenorth  of  his  arm — but  he  held 
it  back — and  she  fell.  You  shall  see  it,  I  say, 
and  laugh  at  the  work  of  your  own  intellect, 
if  you  dare.  It  will  be  a  splendid  burlesque, 
though  !  Only  the  ruin  of  a  soulless  idolater 
who  had  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
false  crod,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  it 
to  save  her,  and  found  herself  kicked  aside 
by  some  one  else  who  had  been  worshipping 
there  before  her.  The  trao^ic  effect  will  be 
at  its  height  when  she,  in  her  outraged  trust, 
seeks  the  idol,  once  so  sacred,  and  with  one 
blow  smashes  it  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
and  buries  all  the  actors  under  its  ruins — her- 
self included.  But  what  matters  that  ?  The 
curtain  falls,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  No 
one  cares.' 

She  must  be  half   drunk,   Ellis   thought, 
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looking  at  her  in  amazement.  She  was — 
drunk  with  her  own  excitement,  if  not  with 
other  stimulants. 

Two  or  three  times  he  had  tried  to  stop 
her,  but  she  went  raving  on,  unheeding.  Or 
was  she  mad  ?  mad  with  jealousy  ?  He  had 
often  seen  her  forget  herself  in  her  rage,  and 
scream,  and  rave,  and  call  down  curses  on 
her  enemy,  but  he  had  never  known  her  like 
this ;  there  was  a  horrible  persistency  of  re- 
vengeful thirst  which  startled  him.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  over  and  over  again,  he 
reasoned  with  her,  he  caressed  her.  She 
only  laughed,  she  only  reverted  to  the  letter 
which  she  had  torn  up  at  La  Viola,  saying 
that  she  knew  it  then,  that  it  was  this  know- 
ledge which  had  driven  her  into  the 
gambling  rooms  at  Baden-Baden,  that  her 
ruin  would  lay  heavy  on  his  conscience  some 
day. 

He  knew  it  was  not  so.     She  had  gambled 
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at  La  Viola  from  the  very  first — he  had 
always  cursed  the  day  they  set  foot  in  that 
house,  amongst  those  friends  of  hers,  who 
flocked  around  her  day  and  night ;  it  was 
their  doing,  and  the  Princess  Nicoline  was^ 
their  leader. 

But  still,  Zare  had  come  to  him  to-night 
— her  love  had  conquered  ;  he  should  have 
saved  her,  even  then — if  it  had  not  been  for 
Enid — Poor  little  innocent  Enid,  who,  with  all 
her  goodness  had  brought  a  curse  upon  his  life. 

He  put  forth  his  utmost  powers  of  loving 
persuasion  to  bid  his  wife  go  back  with  him 
to  the  hotel.  She  only  answered  that  *a 
person  cannot  be  duped  more  than  once  ;'  and 
then,  when  he  was  not  expecting  her  ta 
move,  when  she  was  walking  quietly  by  his 
side,  she  suddenly  broke  away  from  him. 
Like  a  mad  woman  she  flew  down  the  street, 
turned  the  first  comer,  and  w^as  out  of 
sight. 
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He  did  not  try  to  pursue  her — the  position 
would  have  been  too  ridiculous  ;  he  should 
have  been  disposed  to  cry,  ^  Stop  thief  1' 
^  Let  her  go,'  he  said  ;  ^  she  will  come  back 
when  her  first  access  of  jealous  rage  has 
passed  off ;  she  followed  me  here,  she  will  not 
leave  me  now.' 

But  the  bitterness  of  death  was  upon  him  ; 
the  fabric  of  his  life  seemed  rent  in  pieces. 
If  she  came  back,  or  if  she  stayed  away,  it 
was  all  one  huge  tangled  mass  of  many- 
shaded  terrors.  Lachesis  was  turning  her 
spindle  the  wrong  way,  and  the  threads  were 
being  knotted  together,  so  that  neither  one 
€nd  nor  the  other  could  be  taken  hold  of 
to  pull  them  straight  again. 

What  could  he  do  ?  He  did  not  believe  in 
Zare's  power  to  injure  himself ,  except  by  the 
reflection  of  her  own  disgrace,  but  Enid  luas 
in  her  power  :  she  might  so  easily  injure  a 
helpless  girl ;  there  were  a  thousand  ways  in 
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-which  Enid  could  be  ruined  by  an  enemy  of 
her  own  sex. 

Elhs  thought  it  was  almost  a  good  thing 
that  she  was  going  away  from  amongst  them. 
Zare  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  her 
now,  he  argued — But  he  was  not  sure.  A 
Avoman  with  an  imaginary  wrong  to  revenge 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  hooded  cobra ;  she 
hides  herself  in  your  cupboards  and  drawers  ; 
and  where  you  cannot  look  for  her  presence, 
where  you  least  expect  it,  she  fixes  her 
venomed  tooth  in  your  defenceless  arm.  You 
are  a  dead  man. 

Ellis  went  into  the  hotel  to  look  for  Enid  ; 
he  wanted  to  see  how  much  she  had  undei'- 
stood  of  the  scene  with  Zare,  but  she  was 
gone,  and  he  did  not  see  her  again  that 
night. 

Enid  had  not  given  it  any  meaning.  She 
had  only  a  \nld,  delightful  remembrance  of 
his  hand  clasping  hers  as  it  used,  of  his  voice. 
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low  and  melodious,  pouring  itself  into  her  ear, 
and  then  of  a  beautiful  woman  standing  be- 
tween them,  splendidly-dressed,  red-cheeked, 
€ruel-eyed,  but  magnificent  in  her  queenly  dig. 
nity  ;  of  words  which  Enid  did  not  understand, 
of  her  own  name  hissed  out  between  white, 
glistening  teeth,  of  Ellis's  agonised  face,  and 
then  of  a  silence  and  a  half-dreamy  uncon- 
sciousness, after  they  had  left  the  room.  That 
was  all  Enid  knew,  except  that  he — Ellis — 
had  stood  by  her,  and  touched  her,  and  made 
her  madly,  wickedly  happy. 

Then  her  servant  came  in  to  her  again, 
and  took  her  upstairs,  and  joked  her  with 
the  friendly  license  granted  to  old  dependents 
who  have  known  us  from  childhood,  say- 
ing: 

'  Ah  !  Miss  Enid,  dear,  it's  not  for  long 
you  will  be  going  out  as  governess,  bless  you ! 
I  have  eyes  to  see  with.  Mr.  Ellis  ain't  so 
much  different  to  what  he  used  to  be,  for  all 
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bis  going  off;  he'll  come  back  to  you  yet, 
be ' 

'  Husb  !  Mary,  bo">y  can  you  speak  so  ? 
He  is  married,  bis  wife  is  bere  with  him.' 

'  Is  she  ?  Well,  all  I  say  to  her  is  *'  poor 
thino'  I"  You  didn't  notice  me,  but  I  see 
you  both  side  by  side  on  the  sofa,  so  com- 
fortable like.' 

'  So  did  she,'  Enid  interrupted  angrily  ;  ^  be 
silent,  Mary,  I  insist  ;  not  another  word  on 
this  subject,  now  or  ever.' 

Mary  obeyed ;  but  her  impression  of  their 
respective  positions,  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand,  was  much  the  same  as  Zare's  had 
been. 

Only  Enid  herself,  of  them  all,  was  innocent 
of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  aroused  by 
her  conduct  that  evening — suspicions  which, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  were  not  ground- 
less, for  she  did  love  Ellis  still,  should  con- 
tinue to  love  him,  even  to  the  end  of  time. 
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But  she  did  not  imagine  he  cared  for  her  ; 
she  was  not  dehided  now  by  his  sympathy 
and  his  true  brotherly  affection.  She  knew 
what  it  meant,  for  had  not  Zare  enlightened 
her?  Had  she  nob  saved  her  from  marrying 
a  man  who  had  never  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  never  wanted  her  ? — one  whom  her  own 
mistake  had  bound  to  her. 

Enid  always  felt  grateful  to  Zare  for  her 
timely  rescue. 
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